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ABSTRACT 

/ ' Evaluation methods and results aire reported for the 

"Man/In, His Environment" (MIHE) exhibition at Field Museum in 
Chicago, Illinois. The evaluative design included an analysis of both 
knowledge and attitudes as ^they relate to the content and objectives 
of /the e'xhibit. Museum visitors who agreed to participate were tested 
by questionnaires before and after experiencing the exhibit. Also, 
behavdor of 75 randomly selected visit^'ors was recorded as they 
proceeded through the exhibit area. Fi^ndings of this study include 
the f olloWingi.^ to the exhibit was highest among highly 

educated, white, young adults; (2) this audience tended to have most 
of the attitudes and kxiowledge the exhibit was designed to impart; 
(3) the exhibit was most effective ii^' teNrms of gain in knowledge with 
the group, that completed high school;' behavior of visitors 

varied, with certain displays (films^' sculpture) holding a higher 
percentage of visitors; (5) one-third of the visitors left before 
"seeing" all of it; (6) films weris rated, as most liked; (7) 
one-fourth of posttested participant^ jjindicated willingness to do one 
"or "more specific things to improve the/ environment ; and (8) 80% 
considered the exhibit experience asl a positive one. (CS) 
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ABSTRACT 



• A comprehensive evaluation was undertaken of The Man In His 
Environment (MINE) exhibition, a large and permanent display designed to 
Impart to a broad cross-section of the population (high school-educated 
and above) the following major points: 

1. That, as a result of the limited resources of the earth, nature 
has evolved systems to keep populations of organisms under 
control • 

2- That man is not a bystander to these systems but is an active 
participant in them, 

3,. That man,;Who has much in common with other life-forms, has the 
additional capacity to modify natural systems. _ 

4. Thattman's decision to modify natural systems is an ethical 
' decision, since any choice he makes affects himself and every 
other living thing. 

The exhibit consists of ;a combination of four static displays and two 
continuous loop films shown in small theaters, one on natural systems 
and how they work, and.one on man's disruption of those systems and 
alternatives available to hi,m to eliminate or minimize such, disruptions. 

The. evaluative design called for an analysis of both knowledge and 
attitudes as they relate Vto-the content and objectives of the exhibit. - 
To make it possible to ascribe attitude change and learning to th3 exhibit 
experience itself, visitors v/ho agreed to participate were tested both 
before and after "seeing'Vtfie exhibit. (However, the posttest group 
was not the same as the pretest group.) The pretest;consist^,d--of a 
U-item questionnaire given to approximately 150 persons 16 years and 
older, selected randomly; the posttest consisted of the same questionnaire 
plus a 10-question oral interview in which.specific exhibit knowledge, 
attitudes, likes and dislikes could be addressed, as well as determining 
■whether, any personal^ commitment to change was made as a result of the 



exhibit experience. The number of visitors in the posttest group was 
comparable to the pretest group. Information on age, sex, education, 
residence, etc., was obtained from all participants. 



In addition to these test procedures, another major part of the study 
consisted of the observation of [the behavior of 75 randomly selected 
visitors as they proceeded through the exhibit area. A detailed record 
of where they stopped, how long they stopped and what they did v^hile 
stopping (talk, read, poirit, etc.) was unobtrusively obtained. 



The salient findings of the study are as follows: 



At the time the data were collected (Dec. 16, 1975 through 
Jan. 9, 1976), the exhibit tended to attract a highly edu- 
cated, white, young-adult/adult, mixed male and female 
audience," mostly from suburbati Chicago or out-of-town. 

On the basis of the test results, this audience tended to 
have most of the attitudes and many of the specific knowledges 
that the exhibit is designed to impart. 

College trained visitors had higher levels of knowledge before 
seeing the. exhibit than "High SchooV' and "Some High . School" 
groups had after seeing the exhibit. Neither sex nor age were 
related to test results. . ^ 

The exhibit was most effective in terms of gain in knowledge 
with the group that completed high school. This is due, in 
large part, to the fact that this group started at a lower 
level of knowledge and had more "room for improvement." 

Behavior within the exhibi'^: varied considerably. Certain 
displays attracted and held a high percentage of visitors 
(e.g., films, sculpture), and others a very low percentage 
(e.g.-, sulphur cycle, concluding area); 

Misconceptions, of the-4ntended messages in one section of the 
exhibit, "Mart, the Toolmaker, "were very common. 

One-third of those entenng^t left before "seeing" 

all of it (using the entrance as the.exTt). Most of these 
"dropouts" occurred after seeing thej first fi Im. 

" . • ■ ' ^ ■•' . > 

Visitors who completed the entire exhi^bit rated the two films 
as the things they liked most, with the marsh very close in 
these ratings. 



One-fourth of the participants in the post-study said that 
they are going to do one or more specific things in terms of 
pollution, recycling, waste, etc., as a result of seeing the 
exhibit. Nineteen percent are already ''doing something." 
The rest (54%) do not plan to make any chA^nqes in their "way 
of life." • 

■ • ' ' ) . 

One-fifth of the visitors who saw all of the display areas 
did hot recall seeing the Pa ton quote. Of those who saw. it, ' 
66% could give an adequate interpretation of it; 34% could not. 

Eighty percent of the participants considered the exhibit 
experience to be a positive, or very, positive, one. 

Eighty percent of the posttest participants could state the 
essence of the basic message of the exhibition. 



Introduction 



The notion that exhibits should "comnunicats," or "tell a story 
or "have a message," or "instruct," or "have educational value," is gen- 
erally well accepted in principle. Few today would deny that so-called 
"interpretive exhibits" have a role to play in (at least) those museums 
devoted to the natural ^and physical sciences and their associated tech- 
nologies. In fact, over 90% of all museum directors agreed in a survey 
conducted in 1974 that a critical role of museums is "informing and 
instructing the public."* 

However, the implications flowing from such an instructional/educational 
commitment have not been realized, nor, in fact, have they even been seriously 
considered by the majority of the museum profession. Exhibits, which, after 
all, are the principal points of contact between the museum and the "public," 
are conceived, planned, designed, executed and "evaluated" without the 
assistance of those who have expertise in training, educational and social 
psychology, or evaluation! - 

■ • T ' . ■ ' / 

The present study of a major environmental exhibition, which is now 
part' of your permanent display, represents a dramatic exception to the 
above generalized observation. Not only was a fairly comprehensive 
sunmative evaluation of the Man In His Environment (MIHE) exhibition 
carried out, but the author was involved in a consultative capacity 
in some of the early thinking and planning connected with the exhibition. In 
addition, two formative evaluations were conducted by the author on critical 
elements of the exhibit before they were cast in their f inalconfiguration. 



""Providing educational experiences for the public was considered a very 
important purpose by the largest percentage of museum directors (92%)." 
Museums, USA, National Endowment for the Arts, 1974, p. 25. / 



The correct balance between curators* designers, educators, psychologists 
and evaluators has not been arrived at within the museum environment, but 
the work reported on here represents one step toward defining a productive 
and workable "mix." At the very least, this technical report will , hopefully, 
provide evidence that the. role of the psychologist/evaluator in the museum 
setting is a constructive one, not a destructive one. The findings are, in 
part, critical. Furthermore, some of the negative findings could very probably 
have been avoided had more attention been given to the "educational subsystem" 
during t-he planning, design and execution phases of exhibit work. But the 
value of new knowledge is largely in the hands of the user, and this applies 
to "negative" knowledge as well as "positive" knov/ledge. Your commitment 
to use the findings of this study to help in making decisions about the 
kinds of modifications to be made in MIHE is clearly a positive and 
constructive approach to the evaluative function in the museum setting. 

Furthermore, such studies as this begin to provide the kind of informa-- 
tion and evidence that can contribute to the broader arena of a true technology 
of exhibit effectiveness, one that is general izable to a|l exhibits that have 
a didactic function. As principles emerge, are tested and refined (or dis- 
carded), a body of knowledge can be generated that has predictive power, 
i.e., that can say with some defined degree of certainty that if you are . 
trying to convey "this" idea to "that" audience by means of "these" objectls 
and'devices, you ought to go about it in "these" specific ways. Only by 
such an accumulation of validated knowledge can exhibits cease to be ad hoc 
creations, and evaluative efforts, ad hoc "fixes." 

A Description of the Man In His Environm ent Exhibition 

For those who may read this evaluative report without having- had the 
opportunity of actually seeing the exhibit, the following brief descrip- 
tion is provided. 

The exhibit is in a completely enclosed area, with the entrance and 
exit being at opposite ends of a long, rectangular space (approximately . 
125' X 40'). Once you enter, you are led by a series of corridors, and 1n 
a linear flow, to each of the six major sub-areas of the exhibit. 



The first three areas tell the story of nature and how it ''works." The 
diversity of nature is shown in the initial display area by means of a few 
representative samples of flo,ra and fauna from six of the biomes that make up 
our biosphere, supplemented by large and dramatic color photographs. The 
visitor then, proceeds to a small theater showing a continuous loop film that 
covers, in a basic but dramatic way, using the real world as its stage,- the 
thiree .critical natural processes that sustain all life: how the sun's 
energy is used and transmitted (and partly lost) as it passes through the 
food chain; how mineral nutrients are cycled and recycled through both living 
and dead matter; and how animal populations are kept in balance with each 
other as a result of natural checks such as predators, food supply, weather, 
disease and their own evolved* adaptive behavior patterns. After seeing the 
film, the visitor is led to a three-dimensional habitat group, simulating a 
salt water marsh. Here the concepts and principles discussed in the film 
can be applied to the birds, fish, animals and insects that are so convincingly 
reproduced in a large, square, glassed-in case. Around this case is a "reading 
rail," where questions are asked relating to the various natural processes, 
encouraging the visitor to|use the marsh to find the answers (which are also 
provided so that one can see how well he did). 

Leaving the marsh, the visitor is introduced to the role of man in nature 
by a dramatic and life-sized -sculpture, showing an early man and a lion cutting 
the flesh of a pig^-but the man is using a stone tool! The tool theme is con- 
tinued in a room containing three sequentially displayed artifacts used t6~ob- '~ 

tain food--a flint chopper, a wooden medieval swingplow, and a modern and complex 
steel plow. A large end panel shows, in a series of photos, the resources-- 
human, mineral and energy--needed to produce the modern plow, and a-quote on 
the opposite wall raises the questioit of who is the master--the tool or man! 

A second continuous loop film called "The Choice is Ours" continues the 
theme of man and his relationship to nature and her laws." Here, the visitor 
is dramatically and forcefully shown the three major Issues of our time: 
population expansion and the over-consumption of natural resources; the con- 
trol of poisonous substances that enter our air and Water (and bodies); and 



6 



1 



our traditional social institutions and their inability to adapt to the 
pressing need for basic changes in our way of life. The film combines the 
grave dangers facing man with the hope of alternatives. There are alterna- 
tives but they are difficult to accept. Can we and our institutions reshape 
our lives>n^ our social systems so that we will, be in balance with nature? 
TfTe^film suggests that we can, but that time is short and the task a very 
large and difficult one, 

•The final area of the exhibit is called "Message From Other Cultures" 
and indicates, by means of three objects and label copy, that other, more 
"primitive," cultures have managed to live in balance with their environment-- 
and leaves the visitor to contemplate on how successfully we will learn to do 
the same, and perhaps jwhat role each of us might personally play in this effort. 

In many places throughout the exhibit area is reproduced the now famous ~ 
quote from Cry, The Beloved Country, by Alan Paton: 

Keep It, ' 
guard it, .1 
' ' care for it, ' \ 

for it keeps men, ■ - 
guards men, 
cares for men. 
Destroy it : . 

and man is destroyed. 

Study Design - , 

\ • . ' ' ■ 

The evaluative study was divided into two sUb-studies. One was designed 
to obtain a variety of information directly from visitors, in the form of 
interviews and questionnaires. Knowledge gain and attitude change produced 
by, and consistent with, the goals and objectives of the exftibit, were the 
primary targets of this phase ^of the stydy. 

"""■^ It 

The second sub-study was designed to obtain observational data from 
visitors as they went through the exhibit. Where they went, what they did, 
and how long they took doing it, were the essential elements of this part 



of the effort. Demographic data were also obtained from all participants 
in the study. 

The parameters of the study were- "fixed'* to some extent by both budget 
and "real world" considerations, a situation not at all atypical of field 
research in general. A museum visitor fs-^not a rat in a maze. His or her 
life space can be violated only to a limited extent by the needs of the 
evaluator. They did not come to the museum to be tested and interviewed. 
Fortunately, most visitors are willing to make a rmall Investrp^nt of-rlO or 
15. minutes in the cause of "science,'* and will usually agree to participate. 

The plan for the information/attitude phase of the study called for a 
pre- post-design, "using*' one set of visitors for the pretest and a differ- 
"ent set for the posttest. Follovnng a random ^^€lecti on procedure, t^ie goal 
\was to obtain the participation of 150 pre- and 150 postrvisi tors . In 
^actuality, interviews were conducted and questionnaires completed on 158 pre 
and 157 post-v-isi tors. (A very small rate of attrition occurred as a result 
of incomplete or unusable forms, but jn only one category was the total jess 
t'f^an 150$ and that total was 149.) / . ' 

As was planned, observation data were obtained on 75 visitors, again 
selected randomly. One observational data form was uninterpretable, so 
that, for some analyses, the total number of observations is equal to 74. 

Demographic Data 

Table 1 shows the way in which the pre, pos^t, and refusal groups of 
visitors broke down by the various demographic categories on which informa- 
tion was obtained. Pre and post visitor^ were, asked to indicate their a^ge^. 
education, etc; Those who refused to participate were not asked these ques- 
tions, but estimates of their ages were made. (Sex was determined visually* 
and should be fairly accurate!) 

As would be expected on the basis of the random selection procedure 
used, not all demographic categories are equally represented. However, the 
"mix" obtained should be ah accurate representation of at least the MIHE 



AGE. 
16-20 

20-29 

/ 30-3< 

40-4^ 

50+ 

SEX 



': /■ ■ ■ Table' 1 

Demogif^apt)ic Data, Pre- and Posttest Sample 



. Pretest 


Posttest ; 


■ , Pretest i 


Posttest 


Participants 


■ ' Participants 


Refusals 


Refusals 






N 


■■■■■ . 


N 


% 


N , % 


• 19 


12 ._t 


.■-,.,.„.. ■:2 V:., 


■ ■ ... 


2 




7 6 


,'66:. 


42 


■ 62 


40 


22 


36 






■ ■21. ' . 


•43 


"I 


25 


41 


1 38' 32 


22 


14 


■ 14 










{ ■ 18 


11 ''\r 


17 


11 


12 


20 


17 V- -14 


. " \ 158 


100 


157 


100 


61 


100 


120 100 , 



Male 


■;,.■ v 82 


52, 


87 


55 ' 


18 


30 , 


. 48 ■ 


40 . 




Female 


76 


48 


■ 70 


"45 . 


43 


70 


72 


60 




Total 


/158 


. loa 


157 


•100 


61 


100 


120 


100 ; 





RACE 
"BTack 

White 

' Sp'anish 

Other 

total ^ 



7 

149 

.'V2- ''. 
158 



5 
94 
0 
1 

100 



6, 
150 

■ .X. 
0 

157 



4 

95.5 

• 0 
100 



V I 



' LOCATION 
,. : . Chicago - 

/ Suburban 

Other ■ 

Total : 



?:34-,, . 

;:^46 ' 

•■■■78^/-. 

^158 100 



22 
29 
49 



- 44 
38 

111 
. 1 57 



28; 

24 
48 
100 



EDUCATION ' 

.Elementary 1 \ -6 

Some-High School • 7 4.4 

■Completed H.S. :; 17 10.7 

Some College 55 34.8' 

' BA „ 37 23.4 

'.-MA 28 17.7 

.PIT.D. Jl ''"8v2- 

' Total . . .158 \lob 
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84% 



0 

12 
21 
37 

!55c 
23 

157 

.."■■■■"■9.. 



0 

7,6 

13.3 

23/5 
35 • 
14,6 
5.7 



100 



79% 



visitors from age 16 and above (16 being the lower limit of the desired 
sample), and, possibly, of the general Field Museum visitors as well. 

. This riiises an important question abr -'- +hp r 'leralizability of these 
data, which would depend on the exte^' iE visitors- c^^ 

fically to see that exhibit who wpul the' i^e.have visited the 

museum. Based on the answers^to the question "Why did you come to this . .• 
exhibit?", only a very small percentage indicated that they came specifically 
to see MIHE. Most "just'liappened to see it" or "saw the si'gns in the 
entrance area." y Tfj^it is not to/say that there is not a differential attrac- 
tion exerted by .di^fferent,exh^'bits once the visitor enters -the building. 
The surprisingly high educational lievel of the MIHE visitor ^suggests that 
some such factor may well be operating.' However, in the absence of a 
'longitudinal suryey of the museum visitor in general, one can only speculate 

the- relationship between the MIHE visitor ;and the; Field Museum visitor. 
The time the study was conducted may also play a role In determining the . 
"mix" of 'people obtained. The Christmas/New Year period during which the 
study was conducted may not be typical of other seasons of the year. Availabl 
information on monthly attendance is not divided into the same categories used 
in this study, and is thus of no value in making such .comparisons. 

^ Table 2 presents the "refusal" data and p^fovides a brief interpretation 
of the results. It should be noted that while the refusal rate Was fairly 
high, especially (and uri(ierstandably) for the posttest group, there were no 
incidents or (/isplays of anger of any kind. Ninety-seven percenii of those 

, who refused gave "time*- or "with children/group" as tHe problem.^ (Ihter-^ . . 
viewers were trained to be very permissive and to accept "no" gracefully and 
without attempting to ^pressure, or "sell" people on participating. ) The 
higher ^refusal, rate for women is bel/ieyed to be due to the fact , that they 

^were mo]:e>-l^ with children or with groups. (Of the 11 "singles" 

in t'he observation study, only two were female.) 



\ 



The "picture" presented by Tables 1. and 2 of (at least) the typic?al • 
MINE visitor is quite clear* The person is a young adult, 2.0 to 39 years 
of age; is white; is in, or has been to, college; is somewhat more likely to 
he female; and is^much more 1 ikely to be from suburban Chicago or out-of-town 
t hap from Chicago Wroper. Perhaps^ the most dramatic finding has to do with 
the educational lej^fil>:bf • the typical MIHE visitor. Eighty-four percent\of ' 
the pretest group /and 79% of the posttest group had at' least some college 
experience. Fifty-two percent of both groups c ^iDlned had college degrees, 
7% of them Ph.D. s! 



The above information o^i the MIHE visitor is of particular 'interest ; 
when considered in the context of the "target audience" that the museum in 
general , and MINE )in particular, has defined for vtself . The MIHE message- 
was intended to be "delivered" to a wide and representative audience of the. 



: ^ ^ Table 2 

r ; ; Refusal. Data and- Interpretation 

Total number of visitors 'ap^^^ by sex: 



Tested 





M 


v.. F 




F 


Pretest. . 

■ % 


100 


.119 


. 82 : \ 


76 


45% 


55% 


52% 


48% 


Posttest ^ 


134 


143 


.86 


71 . 


48% 


.52% 


; ^ 5i5%- :^ 


'45% 



.,1 



Total females approached = 
Totlal males approached = 
y TOTAL 

Pretest refusal rate 
Post'tiest refusal rate 
Average rate i 

.Male refusal rate 
/Female refusal rate . > 



262 
234 
^ 

28% 
43% 
36% 

28% 
44% 



More females than males attended exhibit (based on approach data--262 vs. 234^ 
but more males tested becaulse of higher female refusal rate. 
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Chicago area, high school -educated and abo've,:^but particularly. to those 
who are most li.kely to "need" it (i.e. , those who^ire, responsible for 
consuming mdst of the energy arid mineral resources--middle and upper' ■ 
income suburban families— and those who arfe. least likely to know about,, 
or believe in, the message— lower income, inner city families). • Based 
on'the data shown aBove, and the knowledge/attitude results reported on 
below, the reader, can judge whether or: not the intende^i target audiences 
are being reache'd', and J:o thr> extent they are, whether or not MINE is 
having its intended impa ^hm.* . -^y 

Study Instruments and Formb 

- • The nature of the study can best be seen by reviewing the various fqps 
used. A cdmplete set is contained in Appendix A. A brief conment on each ^ 

follows.. ■ ■■ _ ,. ■ ^.'''V-' . .V- • 

Posttest visitors could be asked to comment on the exhibit itself, 
while pretest yi si tprs, of course, could not. To avoid problems Connected ; 
wf'th the variability in writing skills among different educational groups, 
those ppstte;st ;materi al s deal i ng wi th reacti ons to , and f eel'i ngs .about , the 
exhibit per se were, covered by means of a structured oral intervilew. The . 
interview items are shown in A-1 . Since the total time for compteting all 
materials was 'not to exceed; 10 or 15 minutes, the items were •.cho,'seh to 
represent only those considered most useful and critical to theistudy. - 
Interviewers wrote the answers down on the form shown in A-2 and A-3. 



■i 



^ nubte frOTi. Museums USA: A Survey Report (1974), is appr^pr/ateiin- thi s 
context: "Museum attendance is one element in detenTiining >libw. well museums 
are meeting their obi igations to the publ ic, but there is 1 mi e hard data 
availably on vactual attendance levels. The impl i cation of /:his lack of ^ 
accurate^ata\. . . is serious. Accurate- data, both in,tems of attendance 
size and compt^sition, can provide the basis on which bett^, more^ef f ecti ve 
exhibitions and programs can be designed ... One might assise that Jco' i;oo 
■often exhibitions are designed M an audience in jnind f^ch may^_bear^ only 
a marginal relationship to [the museim's aatudl -aud-kenae. , ■ [P ■ 1^/; itancs 

'added. , ■■ . :■■ ■■/ ■ , • ' 



■ ■ ■ '■ '. 

They were trained 



tol write the visitors' opening remarks to each item in 



fairly complete forml and to "capture the essence" of their overall answers, , 
They all appeared to do an excellent_ job of getting the essential informa- / 
tion recorded accurately. The scoring form used to score the results of , 
the posttest oral interviews is %hown in A-4. 

Both the pre-^and posttest visitors were given the questionnaire shown 
in B-1 through B-4. All comparisons made between the pre- and post-^groups 
were made ■ the results. of the ana iysi s of this .questiohnaire. 

It is desigi.v... cov^r both attitude ahd informational items, all\ drawn 
from an exami nati on of the oBjecti ves of, MIHE .as previously def i ried by Fi eld 
Museum personnel . e^i 

The first. page of the questionnaire contains a semantic differential 
item designed to measure attitudes toward, nature. The remaining pages 
of the questionnaire contain items related to various specific areas and : 
goals of the exhibit. : That is, items 7» 8, 9, 11, apd 12 are related- to;, 
the first, theater and the MarSh, and items 1, 4, 5, 10, 13 and 1.4- to the; 
secd'nd theater, and the Toolma 'items 2. 15, and T 6 are related to 

the second i^ilm, but in the.jcbntext^ pf a commitment to "being involved" and ; 
the notion that a change in ope ' s own 1 ifestyl e is appropriate and/br. 
necessary. Items 3 and 6 deal with the broader issues of the need for 
social change. 

fitem C-1 and C-2 in Appendix A is the form on which was recorded the ; 
various visitor demographic information and other data pertinent to the study 
Simiiar^ly, Item D is the fprm on which such information was recorded for K 
.those visitors whose ^behavior was being observed. (Almost no one appeared 
to know that they ^fe being "followed" through the exhibit. The two or ,; 
three who did seeni to notice it were not vi si ^ disturbed. ) 

Item E is the form that was completed/f or all, those who -were approached, 
for partici.p^itibn in the study but who d^\ihed to. do sp.^ 



Item F is the. general instruction ^sheet' for in All inter- 

vtewers/were college people, most with course woric in psychology and mea- 
surement. They were trained'by the autlior oyer two days and 
directed in their day-to-day work by two senijDr people, at least one of whom 
was with them at all times. AT1 forms were checked upon completion and 
missing data, and/or ambiguities were cleared up or the form discarded. 
Interviews, were conducted land bbservational data obtained on both week- 
days and weekends over a period of three \^eeks in late Dec?^ 1975 and 
early January 1976. i : y 

The remaining portion of rAp-^^^^ .q^o^^^^ to . ^ 
col 1 ect the vi si tor. observatlona 

obtained at each su6-^fea of ^-^^^ (1) the 
orc^r of thfe Itofi (1 st V ;^dj^^ 

(e.g^^ read, look,, poi'ht^^e^ t^me spent at that par- 
ticular 1,0 cation^ Swml^0f:t^ as'p^^^ 
as . the overailT^lme i n'J;fieiexl^Ttn t ^- A^C^he^^ v^i'tten :ih on t hes'e f ornisj 
at each location are for identifi'cacti^n^'^urp^^ 
tKis report wfifen the results of^ the observation stua^;^|re ;discu^ 



Results x>/.\ • : ' ;ro ■:■•• 



Results from the i rif 6rmat1on/attitude;^phase'Of -th'e^^ ::'\^ 
reported on first;, 'foil owed By those 'obta'ined from the observati onal study . 

Pre/Post Questi onnaire Resul ts • ' '. , ■ \^ 

Both the semantic differentiaV and the questionnaire item's provide 
the opportunity to 1 ook at di f f erences ' between those visitors who had not 
"seen the exhibit and those who had seen it.. Each of the items on these 
forms was given a numerical value t^at corresponds to the various choices 
provided for the item (i.e.", 'Strongly Ay veey Agveey Disagree ^ Str^ 
Disagree on the questi onna ire , and the five i n terval s pr ovi d ed on the 
semantic differential form). The value given is. related to' the appropri- 
ateness or correctness of the inswer. Thus, on the semantic differential , 



th6se vj/ho thought of nature as being ^'Valuable" were given a higher score 
thpn those who th of nature as ''Not Valuable," (see Appendix, 
Siinilarly, jthose who "Strongly Agree" that "We can continue for many years 
to' come to|use the earth's resour^ces the way we have without running into 
a serious probleni" (Item 1, B-2)> would be given a lower fcore than those 
who "Disagree" or "Strongly Disagree." 

For statistical purposes it is as^sumed that the values given to the 
f 04r!! adcjacent. answer categories are of equal distance from each bther 
(feferred^,,to;as interval data). Thus, the psychological distance between 
"^^^ ''Strongly. Agree", is assumed to be t^ as the distance 

^^tween:''!^ "Strongly Disagree." Based ori this as^imption, para- 

'^metric statistics can be^ used-on these data.* \ 

item? were scored,vand a tota^ score 
coniputed each participant. These total scores were then "examined to 
determine which of the various, possible demographic variables -y/ould providje"^ 
the most meaningf6l way of looking at the data. For example, age grouping- 
might be censitive ^to ^^v in the scores, or possibly^ sex differences. 
There were, i^ |act, "se)c'';*di^erences and t / 
■whS^ th^e^^^^^ However, when, looked at along * 
with eyucationi: t disappeared. Educational differences ^ 
remain'iBd-.s^a^^^ the manipulation/ of sex and age variables'. 



■^Thereforej^lT anal^^^ only in terms of 



One may arguet^that ^thi^ategories of^pplssible answers are more ordinal 
(1st,. 2nd,/:#fci^',^^^ interval. They are probably bet^ween the two, 

that is, iriterv^l within either of the two agree' and disagrees answers, and 
orrjdina^^ and disagree, answers . However, jit ^as^ been shown 

that'the researcher i s usual ly on safe gr bund s; -w he appl i es parametri c 
tests to prdiiial or interval data, ■ ( Educational Statistics , W. James 



/Poph^ni, J96X'^^^^^^ : ../^x^ 



The most fundamental question relating to the study is, "Do those 
who visit the exhibit experience a significant change in their knowledge 
of, and/or attitudes toward, the environment and man's role in that envir- 
onment, such change being consistent with the goals and objectives as defined 
by those responsible for the exhibit?? This question can be most directly . 
,and generally answered by looking at Overall pretest scares in comparison 
with overall posttest scores.. This is done in Table 3. j First, it should 
be noted that the table is designed to show pre and post scores by educa- 
tional group and by type of test. A test of the statisMcal significance 
of each of the differences between pre and post scores jwas carrie ' 
(using a one-tailed t test). -This analysis feyealed only one comparison 
that is significant at > .05— the actual p value is .02. Such-.a confi- 
dence |ev&l indicates that in only two times out of 100 would a finding 
of this magnitude be obtained by chance from the same two comparisons.*^ 

C " The group for which this finding was obtained is the "completed high 
school" sample for t^^^^^ items, showing an increase on these 

items from a mean score of 7.6 to a mean score of : 10.8:(maximum score=25). 

This is an encouraging finding, since it, suggests that the exhibit is 
capable of makirig a small but significant (statistically) difference in this 

'relatively uninformed group. This was not the case, however, with^an even 
less infonned group, the "some hjgh school" sample. . They started lower than 
the high school group (6.4 vs. 7.6) but failed to show any improvement-.-in . 
fact their average posttest score is, lower by 1 .8 points. (Jhe very small 

..sample for the "some high school" group makes it difficult to draw meaningful 
conclusions. In any case, one cannot prove the null hypothesis, only reject 
it. "this caveat applies to the other small sample grqups, "e.g. , the Ph.D. 

"sample. ) ' 



■Traditionalusage has established .05 as the upper, p value in order for a 
ci^ifference to be significant, and on the basis of which the null hypothesis, 
can be rejected. -vh . ... 



Table 3 

Pre- and Posttest Summary Scores by Education 



Educational 
Level 


1' 


Semantic 
Differential* 




Multiple 
Choice Items** 


Ph.D. 


Pre 
Post 


8.1 (N=13) 
9.6 (N= 9) 




14.8 (N=ll) 
15.0 (N= 9) 


MA 


Pre 

Post / 


lO.T (N-27) 
10.2 (N=2''^ 




14.3 (N='5) 
16.1 (N=23) 




Pre 

Post/ 


10.4 (N=35) 
10.0 {N=5&) 




13.4 {N=37) ■ 
15.0, (N=55) 


Some. College 

/' - ' ' • • 


Pre 
Post 


9.6 (N=54) 
10.3 (N=37) 




. 12.7 (N=52),;. 
13.7 (N=35) ^ 


Completed High 
/ School 


Pre 

/Post 


9.4 (N=16) 
8.2 (N=18) 




7.6 (N=17) ■ ' 
10.8 (N=18)*** 


Some High School 


Pre 
Post 


8.5 (N= 6) 
8.3 (N=12) 




6.4= {N= 7) 
..4.6.,:(;N=12) : ^ 


Average / 


Pre c 
Post 


9.4 .(N-152) 

9.5 (N=154) 




11 .5 (N=149} 
12.5 (N=?152) 



*Maximum score=14 ~. - 
**i'1aximumyScore=25 ^ ' 

^*^Difference significant at .02^^! ^ 

O^t'her interesting characteristics of the findings shown in table 3 are 
the gradually increasing scores as the educational level increases on the 
multiple choice items. This is also true on the semantic differential test 
up'lthrough the BA le It is worth noting that of . the 12 comparisons 
niade between- pre and post, 8 of thesi .are in a positive direction, arid only 
4 in a negative direction, 3 of the latter being in the semantic differen- 
tial test. . ■ ; 
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Finally, the very small pra-and post-difference in the overall averages 
for the two tests should be noted. On the basis of these close and non- 
significant average scores, one would have to say that, selected randomly 
from age 16 and above, the safest prediction to make i be that: there 
would be no real change in either af^ de or knowledge r> n re*^ of 
seeing the entire exhibit.' Conu riwise, if one wanted to pick a group 
that would show significant change, one would pick those who had com- 
pleted high school but had no college education. Unfortunately, the 
latter group does not appear to be .attracted to the exhibit in very 
largb numbers, accounting, as thej'i^.dp, for only 12% of the total of all 
partic4pants in the study. (Useful comparison figures would be the per- .\ 
centage of high school graduates, in the city of Chicago. proper/and in the / 
metropolitan area. ) / 

To provide a more detailed and diagnostic look at pre/post performance 
on the multiple choice items on the questionnaire, a different approach / 
v/as taken to the data. For this purpose, the, percentage of individuals y^ho 
answered an item in accordance with the objectives of the exhibit were /' 
.computed.^ To avoid complications of distinguishing between an "Agree" ^ 
answer and a "Strongly Agree" answer , these two categories were aggregated. 
That is, if the best answer was "Strongly Agree," and 20% of the visitors 
gave that answer, but 10% also said "Agree," it was computed as "30% / 
correct," Naturally, tKe same technique was used for "Disagree" and// 
"Strongly Disagree." This provides a somewhat less precise measure .of ^^^^^^^ 
performance than that obtained by using differential weightsl for each n 
response (as done in Table 3), but gives the "benefit of the doubt^ to ' 
those who at least answered in the right direction . Furthermore, each 
item, was /looked at separately, so that one could say what percentage of 
pre- and. post-visitors answered a specific item correctly. Fina^lly, for 
this analysis, items were grouped together according to their relationship / 
to the content of the various areas of the exhibit, and to theyoverall : 
objectives of the exhibit • ' 

The final qualification is not . trivial— 36% of those who entered the exhibit 
did not "see it allT and exited through the entrance, based on the 75 visi- 
tors studied in the bbservation phase. of work. All those who took the 
posttest did at least walk through the entire exhibit. 



Table 4 prr ^-^se ^li\ta. A good 1 of infor ; tion can be obtained 

from this tab! .oy the items th s woulu be iitlpful in inter- 

preting these finain9u--:>eci appendix A, A-6 through A-8.) To help the 
reader, several "cells" will be discussed in detail • 

The upper left entry '-shows that 100% of those visitors with a Ph.D. 
got the correct answers on item 7 prior to seeing the exhibit. This item 
has' to do with the finite resources of the earth, and is a point that is 
covered specifically in the first film, reinforced in the Marsh, and reflects 
oneof the major informational objectives of the exhibit. The cell imme- - 
■ diately below shows that 895^ of the Ph.D.s who had seen the exhibit got 
this item correct . (Again) the reader is cautioned that the small number 
of people in the Ph.D. category makes the percentage differences appear 
abnormally large. Eighty-nine percent of 9=8, so that, in effect, one post- 
Ph.D. missed item 7.) 

Looking down the first column, one can see how other educatit)nal grjDups 
did on this item/ In general, the college, group tftd very well on this sub-' 
ject on the pretest, leaving tittle roomfor improvement oh the posttest. 
. The /'high school" group, howevec, did less well ^ and showed a sizable gain. 
The "some high school" pretest group also did relatively poorly on this 
item, but did even less well on the posttest. (Again, the small N--number 
of subjects— magnifies the percent difference.)* 



*It should be noteB that the Ns for these analyses (table 4) are slightly 
higher for some groups than they were as shown in Table 3. Jhis is because 
missing, data in the latter case invalidated an individual total score^ and it 
was not used. Thus, two pre-Ph.D.s failed to respond to some of the items 
■ and the total N=ll for this group in Table 3. But since alT the pre-Ph.D,s 
answered most items, the total N=13 in Table 4. Where items responses were 
missing, the' denominator for the calculation of % would be the actual number 
answering that item, not the group total. 

. ■ . . • . ki 3 . 
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Table 4 



Questionnaire Itffli Results, Pre and Post, As ^ey jelati; to ExIiTbit Content and Goals, by Educational Groups 



\ 

\ 


Film U Harsh 


Film 2 i Toolmaker 


Personal 
; Coninitinent 
i Involvement 


Need for ■ 
Social' 
Change 


SuRsary- 


Items 

7 8 9 . 11 12 


Items. ■■ 
] " J 5 "lO 13 14 


Items 
2 15. 16 


Items 
3 6 


Average for ^ 
All Items ■ 


Ph.D.^' " 
(N=13] 


Pre 

Post , 


'100* 69 92 % 83 
■89 78 89 71 78 


7 ,- ■ • ■', 

lOd 85 '85 46 100 '85;;, 
89N 89 100 33. 100 78 ' 


100 . 10(j -92 
100 78 100- 


85', 61 
78 100 


84.1 ^ • 
83,3 


w ■ 

N=28' 


Pre 
1 Post 


93 54 7 9 . 88', 81 
95 . 61 . 83 91 96 ■ 


96 93 93 46 100 70 
100 lOO 100 50^ 87 77 


79' 92 93 
96- .91 96 


89 '89 
95 ■ 87 


78.4 
87.2 


•BA , . • 
(N=37).Pre 
, (HS): Post' 


•100 54 84 56 ■ ,89 . 
.91 65 83 85 96 . 


, 95 .97 ' 89 41 - 97 62 
96 ■ 94 89 54 95 89 


^ 83 83 95 
78 85 91 


''86 '78 
"79 88 


81.6 
84.1 ' 


Some College^ ^ 
im] Pre . , 
[Ml] Post 


89 ^ 51 65., , 77 ' 96 
89 58' 70 91 92 


■93 , 96 84 29 95 64 
■ -97 92 50 92 78 


84 87 87' 
84 75 84 


84 87 

89 ' 76 


■78.0'. 
. ■ 80.9 : 


High School 

(N=iy) Pre 
. (N-ZlpPost J 


69 53 41 64. ' 82 ' 
86 52 55 80 75 


88 88 ■ 82 29 82 65 
86 95 75 ■ 33 86 '38 


65' 69 82 
71 80 81 


47 82 ' 
76. 91 


, 56..9'-': 
71.7 


Some High School 
■■"(FDlre 

mi] Post," 


71 ■71 43 71 !43 
58 8- 42 83 !81_ 


86: lOO ■ 43 71 .43 
84 83 75" 50 , .:41 33 


57 86 57 
■ 75 50 75 


43 ' .se 

58 12 


65.2'' . 
, 61.9 ■ 


-Average Pre Score 


88.6** 53,8 70.3 65.8 ii2.3 


93'.0 93.7 85.4 36.7/93.7 64.5 


80.4 81.0 86.7 


73.5 82,3 


j ■ ■ ■ 


Average Post Score . 
'Differential Score 


87.9. 57.3 80.3 81.5 ,81i.b 
-.7 >3.5 +10 +15.7 +6.2 


93.6 94.9 89.2 47.1 87.9 ■7il.7 
+.6 -+1.2 +3.8+10.4 -5.8 +6.2 


82,2 79.0 87.3 
>1 .1-2,0 +.6 


81.0 86.0 
+2.5.:+3.7 





♦Percentage .of visitors answering items in a manner consistent with the objectives of the exhibit.' ■..■^ 
♦♦Averages are compiitecl'on basis of all individual' scores and not on the average of the group scores. . The latter procedure would 
give disproportionate weight to small groups lilce ''Some High School 



The three, bottom rows of Table 4 provide a summary of performance on 
each item by all groups. It is important to note the average pretest score, 
before interpreting the difference score, -Since the actual change is influ- 
enced by the possible change. The average pretest score of 88.5% for item 

7, for example, leaves little room for improvement. 

The last column on the right side of the table summarizes the performance 
of "the different educational groups on all items, pre and post. 

In interpreting these data, a Took at the Items , individually and as 
groups, indicates how well the exhibit conveyed its primaryt'Objectives to. 
-the various educational groups. Item 7 has been discussed and, in-general , 
represents a type of item that could be characterized as "already knoWn" 
(89% correct on thei pretest). This^could also;-be -^aid of item 12 (82^), 
which is jnore surprising since it is .somewhat. #chnical comp 
However, considerable gain was shown on item 12 (6.2%}, primarily because of 
the, dramatic gain of the "some high school" group on this item (43%' to 835^) . 
While one would Tike to 'attribute this gain to the exhibit, the small N 
makes this a questionable assumption. ' / 

Item 9 is intermediate ;in: the "already known" category' (70% average on 
the pretest). It also shows ^^^^^ highestraverage gain^^ this group 

of items (10%). , , • ■ : : . ' ! ' /''^ 

Item n shows the highest gain (15.7%). It appears to be.true that > 
the exhibit does, in fact, "teach" this point to about half of thbse who ^ 
dor.'t already know it. (That is, since-55i8 already know it, apiDroximateTy 
34% more could have learned it, but in fact, only 15.7% did.) 

The opportunity to. "teach" was most dramatic in this group for item 

8, - concerning the loss of energy from the sun. Only 53-.8% of those entering 
the exhibit obtained the correct answer, and thus there was considerable 
"room for improvement." However, very little improvement was shown (3/5%). 
One would have. to conclude that the point is not adequately conveyed by 
the exhibit. //lo \ 



TRe second group of items can be looked at ;in a,, similar way* Items 
1, 4, 5, and 13 have high "already knoy/n" scores. Three of these have - 
very low gain scores (1, 4, & 5). Item 13, however, actually shows a fairl: 
sizable loss, accounted for by decreased post scpres in the MA group, BA 
group, some college group and some high school group, but particularly the 
latter. It is possible, that the item itself 1s ambiguous ..or misleading in 
_the-^fiTisB'That labor-saving devices (technology) decrease man's need for . 
energy (less work to do). However, this interpretation seems much more 
involved and abstract than what appears to be the more direct and obvious 
interpretation. ' In any case, ''One ought to assume that this negative 
finding is^ exhibit-related and proceed accordingly to look for possible 
reasons. ; ' 

Item 4 is interesting in the sense that the Ph.D. group scored the 
poorest *>of all on the pretest/ In fact, Tv'Agreed'' and 1 "Strongly Agreed" 
that^ population growth is no*^ going to be a seriou,s problem in the future. 
In contrast, all of the "some high school" group thought that it was going 
to be a serious problem. 

. Item 14 was in the middle of the "already known" items. About 36% 
of the visitors missed it on the pretest and 29% oVi the posttest. This 
item is somewhat abstract in terms of exhibit content and it is not sur- 
prising that it was missed by ab.out 1/3 of the visitors, pre and post. 
However, the BA and "some college" groDps did very well in terms of gain 
oi\ this item. 

The item otrte of this group creating the greatest difficulties for the . 
visitor was item 10, an a^bstracl and difficult statement drawing from ideas 
contained in both the second filln and the ToolmaKer area. It represents an 
opportunity to show that a clearW understanding had been achieved of the 
penaHies involved in man's interference with nature. While there was, in 
fact, 5 10. '4% gain on this item (i.e., 10.4% more, of the posttest gi^oup 
than th^ pretest group did not agree that man's ability -to manipulate the 
natural world is one of "man." s supreme accomplishments"),- it realized less 



of its .^otenti^ absolute gain than any other item (except those that . 
have a lo$s^ Pr^ to post). However, since it is an item that even well - 
qualified ecologists and environmentalists tend to agree witl;i, its relatively 
poor shewing is not surprising. 

Th^ next tv/o groups of items involve concepts that are derivatives 
of the' Exhibit niessage per se. The notion that the individual viewer 
must b^^oriie involved in the effort to reduce the misuse of natural 
resour^^^s^ reduce pollution, etc. (items 2, 15, and 16) is not made expli- 

-citly, but the idea is, in many vyays, the "bottom line" of all of the 
other objectives of the exhibit:^ Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
determine this point to, any great extent because over 80% of the visitors 
in' the SariipTa ajjlead^ such a concern and commitment (on a verbal 

level, ooU^saK Nevertheless, out of the group of 20 visitors of each 

^ 100 whc^\c^u1^ have been influenced, very few were. Perhaps commitments of 
this 5C?^t'av?e^riat--gen a matter of minutes, regardless of the 

■ strength of the niessage^. On the other hand, a more explicit statement with 
regard to the individual and what he- could do might show more positive 
result^- (several comments to that effect were made by visitors in the 
oral portion Of the post interview.) ... 

• Th^ l^st group of two items (3 and 5) are meant to tap the more 
/social ait^d long-ran^e implications of man ' s abuse of nature. This message 
/has already been delivered to 80% of the college visitors prior to their ^ 

attending the exhibit and rel|itively few of the non-converts in these groups 
^''see th^ light'' as a result of the exhibit experience. However, in the high, 

school ^nd sonie high school groups, sizable gain scores were real i zed. 

/ vfinally/the last column of Table 4 summarizes the findings across 
7 all it^nis for' each educational group. There is an almost perfect correla- 
n tion b^tw^en the educational level of the visitor and. the average score on 
the,pr^te$t, lending some credence to the notion that the educational 
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•background of the visitor is a major determinant of his knowl edge/a ttituH~r~-— 
in the environmental/ecological domain. Not all groups., however, showed 
equal gains in scores, and two of theiti at the extreme ends, in fact, showed 
a loss; Ph.D. and. "some high school"! While the losses are small , they 
reflect what could be two very speculative generalizations based on the 
small samples: (1) at the Ph.D. level there is relatively little room for 
new learning in the area of concern, and (2) at the "below high schoDl" 
level there is little interest in learning, or ability to learn, new things 
'in those'areas. While the latter group was not a primary target audience 
for MI HE, it deserves your' careful attention in terms of the achievement 
of positive learning and attitude change by means of such interpretive' = 

..exhibits, for their potential for "growth" appears to be sizable (again^, 
based on the admittedly small numbers of them In this study). But it is 
those small numbers that present the second part, of the problem^ as 'well as 
a dile'itma. lf_ the less well, educated do not- come to the museum because they 
find little that they can understand or that interests them, . and, rf the 
exhibits, are not designed .to appeal to this group because they do not come 
to the museum, then a self-defeating, and self-fulfilling cycle has beejn 
established. Data such as are presented here can» perhaps, provide the 
documentation needed to break the cycle- 

Another way of looking at the data in Table 4 is to consider only the 
direction of change rather than the airiount of change. While a less sensi- 
tive measure, it does indicate more'clearly basic trends in the data. Since, 
as noted, positive change is difficult to achieve when pretest scores are 
high, only those pretest scores below 80% we.rre included, in this directional 
analysis. Also, the items lookedi/k were confined to those^ dealing with 
factual, information. The results are shown in Table 5. 

. It is clear from this analysis that the direction of change for all 
educational groups except "some high school and PhD, is predominantly ■ 
in a pbsitive direction." Also, the combined pre- and posttest scores showed 
that all changes were positive. A simple- Sign Test on these data shows that 
the combined differences for the MA, BA, Some College, and High School , 
groups are significant. at the .01 levels 
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To complete the discussion of the pre- post-questionnaire, a graphic 
presentation of the semantic differential data is presented in Table 6. 
While TabliB 3 presented' the computed scores based o,n assigned weights to 
each response category. Table 6 shows where each educational group falls 
on the semantic differential scale itself , with +2 representing ^:he most 
positive side of the adjective pairs, and -2 representing the most nega- 
tive. It is obvious that the overall attitude toward, nature of those 
visitors who , have not yet seen the exhibitiis quite high, and that rela- 
tively little change is possible as a result^ of seeing the exhibit. While' 
none of the differences is significant, three of six comparisons are in a^- 
positive direction, two in a negative, and one shows no change. 

one item tended to account for a disproportionate share of the negative 
scores on the semantic differential and that had to do \vith the concept |0f a 
lirnited nature. Fifty- three percent of the pretest group and 56% of the 
^posttest group thought of nature as "unlimited." Also, the higher educationa 
levels tended to be less positive about concepts such as living-rdead, a^nd 
beautiful-r-ugly. A slight drop is noted in this latter dimension between . 
pre- and post-groups. Nine percent fewer visitors in the posttest group 
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felt that nature was ''beautiful.*' (It was considered possible that the 
first film . might create in visitors an aversive response .toward *'nature," 
since it showed animals attacking and eating each other, decayed matter 
being eaten by crabs, etc, but, \f so, it was -reflected in the scores of 
only a few people on' the directly relevant items.) 

Oral Interview Results 

The oral interview items provide a fairly direct and uncontaminated 
picture of what the visitor "thinks" and how he "feels" about the exhibit 
expen'ence. There are, however, four sources of difficulties with such 
Information, First, it depends -on the "articulateness" of the visitor, 
and thus biases the result? along this dimension (which is probably highly 
correlated with educational level).- Second, it depends on the ability of 
the interviewer to accurately record the responses* .Third, the quantifi- 
cation of the responses is a judgmental taskj even. though categories are 
defined and weights assigned to them by careful comparison of response and 
category. Fourth, there' are no external bases for comparisons of responses 
since the items are all exhibit-related, (Internal comparisons between 
groups are, of course, possible.) ' V . 

•.These problems notwithstanding, the oral interview responses provide 
a rich source of information, some quantitative and some qualitative. The 
quantitative analysis is presented below, with its interpretation aided 
by the qualitative material : (Sample and/or particularly interesting quo- 
tations from actual visitor responses are contained in Appendix B, The 
reader is encouraged to examine these^^ in the context of the material to 
follow. The Appendix Is organized by educational level and by ftem number,) 

i ■ " , . a ■ . 

.' . Table 7. presnts the results ot the analysis of the oral interview 
information:, excsiiit i^r items 9 and 10 which 'are looked at separately. 
Results are shows %i!:terms of the number and' percent of coded resp'onses: to ' 
each item, by educaarronal group. It is possible -from this table to see . 
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how many visitors gave each response. For example. Interview item #1 had 
five categories into which answers were grouped and scored. In the MA- 
group> 9 of the 23 MAs in. the sample (39%) answered the question very well 
and received a score of\5. The right column shows the totals frfr each 
response category. ^The response categories are shown in Appendix A, page 4 J 

Using this table, a detailed l.ook at each of the oral interview 
items- can be taken. 

The first item in the interview, "What was your overall reaction to the 
exhibit you just saw?^', was used partly as a warm-up item to get the interview 
started, but also to provide an unstructured opportunity to say whatever the 
visitor had "on his mind" about the exhibit. The responses were generally 
very favorable. Only 10 visitors had a negative response to the overall ^ ^ 
exhibit. Eighty percent were positive or very positive- (Several of 
the more critical remarks are quoted in Appendix B.) There is a well- 
documented response bias.fo such questions, however, that tends to 
produce overly positive results. That is, people tend to tell the inter- 
viewer what they think he or she wants to hear. The remaining items avoid 
this tendency by requiring the visitor to respond to specific requests for 
information related to the exhibit. 

Item 2 is a critical one in terms of indicating the visitors' level of 
understanding of the basic message of tnie exhibit. If nothing else happened 
as:a result of the exhibit experience (v^vhich is certainly not the case) , 
one v/ould at least hope that the' yi si tcir could articulate, in an understendable 
way, tfe tiirust of the environmental mssage that is the focal point of the 
entire display. 

From Table 7, it is possible to say^ that a large najmber of visitor:: 
at all educational levels could do that fairly well (63% got a score of 4) 
and about 9% of the visitors could do it very well (a srcore of 5). OnlH 22% 
of the visitors received a rating of 3 or below. (One Ph.D. received a low 
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rating for saying that the basic message of the exhibit was "The disparity 
between our country and others in the world." Again, the reader is reminded .: 
that a sample of quotations from the responses actually given are contained 
in Appendix B. ) 

The distinction made between a score of 4 and 5 was in the "richness" 
of the answer. Any statement that noted a "concern for nature," or for. "our 
resources," or "man's. impact on nature," or "man's need to protect or conserve 
nature," received a 4. Any additional information that showed, for example, 
an awareness of the need to change our way of life, or a need to reduce 
population levels, would qualify the response for a 5. These are admittedly 
liberal criteria, but they were used to avoid (or minimize) some of the impact 
of the "articulation" bias noted earlier. 

.... I • ■ 

Item 3 got at the critical area of personal involvement: "Is there 
anything you personally feel you will do as a result of seeing the exhibit?" 
The maximum score here was- "3." given for noting more than one thing "I 
would do." Noting only one thing received a "2," and "nothing" received a 
"1." The 3a category meant "already doing something.") While slightly 
more tsan half said that they would do nothing as a result of seeing,.the 
exhibf-. a large percentage; ssid that they would (27%) or are already 
doing:something (IBS). Tte iiower educational groups seaned least 
incTlTssEi to see opiTjDrtur.ifieH i=or personal action, supporting the point that 
this r^sage may nat be stromj enough for these visirars. (Naturally, a 
staisjsat of i ntent, and tine Ibehavior consistent wi th that i ntent , are |wo 
very dnfferent things. Dies should have no illusions that those who say 
they ^TTl not use throw-^ay cans and bottles-a high frequency response- 
will E-znually do so.) " 

tsem 4 relates to ths fiiirst film— "What was the main point . . . ?" 
A scais^of 5 indicates that more than one valid point was noted, 4=one point, 
3=unabTe to say, 2=missed point somewhat,, and l=missed it badly. A zero was 
assigned to those who did not see the film. Clearly, most people in all 
educationctl jroups could nofce at/ least one point that was covered by -the 
film (e.g , food chain, flov/of energy, balance of nature, etc.). The 



college groups were able to mention more than one point at^a higher 
frequency than could the other groups. Relatively few in this post 
interview group missed the film (10%). 

The second film (Item 5, Table 7) was scored the same way as the 
first film. In general, the profile of responses '^Was^ the same as forHhe 
first film, except that its effectiveness and appeal are more generaV and 
even across educational groups,. but not quite as high as for Film #1. 
Also, twice as many visitors missed the second film as missed the first 

film. , , , , / 

. ■ , I, 

Items 6 and 7 cover two areas, of the exhibit that have special significance, 
since they attempt to convey an important,, but difficult and subtle, message, 
and to do it without making the point in an overt and obvious way. In fact, . 
the sculpture was^ the object of an earlier investtgation, in which a clay 
model was pretester"to determine its ebil ity to convey its message before it 
was executed in. its final configuration. This mock-up evaluation indicated 
that the sculpture would not, by itself, get its story across to the vast 
majority of v'owers. 

The results of this study tend-to confirm this prediction. 51 ,tv--one 
percent of all the posttest visitors made an incorrect statement abc...r me 
message of the scM"pture (response 1, Item 6, Table 7). The vast r:>e-jTity 
of these incorre,:- statements related to the siijiilan'ty of man and srrimal 
rather ttian to tte dtfference between them. In adcltion, 13% of tte answers 
were mgEie or amc •hguo.us . . Thus, only 25% of the visitors were able tc state 
the infesided message,.. (To help visitors remember the sculpture, a picture 
of it was shown to tfem at tlie time the question was asked. This could be. 
expected to improve the results somewhat over a total recall situation.) 
The educational level of the visitor was related to his or her aDility to 
answer this item, with the college group average being 27% correct. -pcI the 
non-college a versge being 15% correct. 
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Item 7 relates to the entire Tool maker area, but does so in th^ "^Qritext 
of its two major elements-^ the wooden swing plow, and the modern plc^y/- Bei'ng 
able to state that the purpose of this display is to illustrate the ''^Ixed 
blessing" of modern technology in terms of energy consumption and fi^\te 
resources would Enable the posttest visitor to receive a rating of 3 % 
this item. Only 20% of the visitors who saw the display were able bgcei've 
such G rating, the majority of them being in the higher educational levels. 
The majority of visitors either got the wrong answer (66%) or made^ ^U.tertient 
that could not be interpreted either way (13S.). • Twenty-four percent ^f 
test group did not see the entire display. The vast majority of thi^ ^f^up 
missed seeing the modern plow. 

The Paton quote was displayed throuchout the exh^b t represen^'^^g ^ 
kind of leitmotiv. Item S ;iable 7) sino^s that one~hilf of the vis^l^^H 
were able tc give an acceatable paraphrase of the quote when sho'^in ^ 
copy of it. Surprisingly, 22% did not rece" seeing it in rn= exhi^'^^ ^ 
itself, * , 

Items 9 and 10 of the ral interviews are of particjlar inter^^ in 
that they provide the visitr- an op-ort::;nity to indicate particula^ ph^h]t 
likes and dislikes. A dett .ed analysis of the results s shown it^ ^bU 8- 
Th.e- "winner" in this populerty contest is clearly xha second film, '^Hh 
36.9% of the visitor mentfc-i^rg it. Next in order is: the first fiV 
making the two films the ourrtanding attraction of the e hibit in 
of most visitors. However, ther Marsh runs a close s^cor:-, and for ^^^^ MA . 
and "some college" groups, is actuaTl:' number one. Interestingly, \fi^ ivf^ 
lower educational groups liked neither the Marsh nor the first fiin^ Hry 
much, but "peaked" .on tne second fil'% giving the latter a more un^^^H^) 
visitor appeal. Only £ ^.ut of the 137 visitors intr -&wed single^ V the 
Sphere of Life as an area they liked, 3 the Message arsa , and 3 th^ . ^ioltn^ker 
area. 

. Jtem 10 looks specifically at ' disli-.es" (lower portion of Tab''^ B) . 
Here again, the reluctance of, visitors tc t^- critical plays a role/^^^ unknown 
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but finite magnitude. Slightly over half the visitors refused to identify 
any area as one they did not like and/or understand. (There were only a 
total of, 71 specific dislike responses vs. 150 specific like responses.) 
However, the Sphere, the Message, and the Toolmaker areas were noted most 
often as "dislikes," complementing their low incidences of ocr.urrence on the 
previous question. 

Visitor Observation Results ■ '. , 

\ ■ \ ■ ■ : . , , 

The .observation data presented in this section provides another, but 
. complementary, dimension to the evaluation of MINE. Pre- and postt.est scores 
may be considered the "input" and "output" of t(if study; visitor observations 
represent the process by means of which the individual , got .from one point to 
the other. If the questions, asked are relevant to the goals and objectives 
of the exhibit, then changes or lack of changes in the abijity of visitors 
to answer those questions are attributable to the visitor's specific interac- 
tion with the various elements that make up the total exhibit experience. 
The observational data collected in this study are quite detailed and 
provide a rich source of information on a variety' of topics. 

Table 9 presents the total time spent in each major area of J;he 
exhibit by each of the 75 visitors who were observed. , Demographic data 
on each visitor is also shown in this table. Overallaverage times for visi- 
tors to each area are shown on the botfeem of the table; overalVaverage times 
for each visitor to all areas is shown on the. right side of the table. 
Thus, all 75 visitors spent an average time of 1 minute, 21 seconds in the 
Sphere area; visitor #1 spent a total time of 15 minutes and 55 seconds in- 
■the entire exhibit. Since some visitors left the exhibit area before seeing 
all of it, the denominator for computing average times changed from one area, 
to another. For this reason, average times for each area were computed two 
ways, one that .^includes the impact of those who did not get to that area 
of the exhibit, and one with such individuals remcvved, from the computation. 
Thus, the two rows at the bottom of Table 9 are labeled, "With missing 
data" and "Without missingdata." To answer the question, "What is the' - 
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average tirne spent in the second film by the total group of visitors in the 
observatiofi study?'*, the answer would- be, 'MO minutes and 42 seconds.*' 
However?.' if the question is directed only at those who entered the theater, 
the tot^l v/ould be 14 minutes and. 52 seconds. The distinction may seem 
unneces^^v^y the area level, but it is more meaningful when considering the 
./answer to ^h^ question, *'How long does the average person spend in MIHE?" 
The answer wo uVd be "26 minutes and 36 seconds." However, if bne asked the 
question only^bo^t those who go through the entire exhibit, then the -answer 
would ^^32 rninutes and 11 seconds." ' \ 

Th^ overall 1 behavior of each visitor can be seen quite clearly from 
Table 9. particiiUrly interesting is the number of visitors who did not 
complete the anti^e exhibit. These are shown by arrows , starting at the 
point at Which the exit was made* It should be noted that an exit visitor" 
was defined only as someone who left the exhibit through the entrance, and 
not soiTi^Ori^ who y calked quickly through. the entire exhibit (see Visitor #26 
on Tabl^ 9)- A very high percentage (36%) of people failed to complete the < 

exhibit^ Host nf them exited after the first film (23%); three left from the 

~ ■/ . ■ , . . . ■ 

Sphere, ^hd sev^n after the second film. Interestingly, 9 out of the 17 
who exited from the first theater- stayed long enough to see the entire 
film; 6 cif th^ 7^^ W the second theatisr . stayed long enough 

to see rno^t or all of that film. \: • 

Individual Vc^riations in time spent in an area are quite dramatic, as, 
are the v^fiations in average time between areas: One person (#39)' spent 
1 hour and lO niiriLites in the exhibit, and 21 minutes in the Marsh alone. 

Th^ two fllrns were the major "time consumers" of the exhibit, with 
average tifjies being close to. actual running times (i.e., a holding power 
ratio o^^lniost l/l), and accounting for an avercige of 80% of the total time 
spent by each visitor in thevexhibit. This is a strong endorsement of the 
interest l^e^e films have for most viewers. 



The remaining areas show little evidence of such holding power, with 
; averages running quite a bit below what would represent a complete and 
careful perusal of the various elements in the area. This is particularly 
true of the Marsh which has the highest average time (after the films ^ of 
course), but which would require considerably more time to read and study 
"the information contained in it. Actually, it would take the average 
reader 5 minutes, 15 seconds to read all of the label material < in the 
Marsh, looking at the display itself to answer the questions on the reading 
rail, plus walking time, would add another three minutes (approximately), 
for a total viewing time of 8 minutes, l5 seconds. Given the average ^ 
viewing time of /2vminutes , 46 seconds, this puts the holding power ratio 
of the Marsh at .21/1 (e.gi^, actual tme is 2]% of total time). 

The Sphere and Toolmaker areas ere next in holding power, at .32/1 each. 
This is based on 1 minute^and 17 seconds reading time plus 3 minutes 
"looking" time for Sphere, and 32 seconds reading time plus 4 minutes looking 
time for Toolmaker. 

It should be noted ^that fhe Sphere Area was intended primarily as an 
iritroduction to the exhibit and an 'Mnducement*'^ to^ see the remaining areas. . 
Since only 3'Of the 75 visitors entering the Sphere exited from the SphereV ; 
it must be considered a'success In that regard. On the other hand, a 
tape-recorded "orientation to the exhibit'* message that is heard in the-.Vi' ' 
Sphere area takes 1 minute, 45 seconds to play . in its; entirety , with a 30 V 
second gap between playings. Only 19 visitors could have heard it^all, 
assuming they came in just as it started. Add to this the fact- that V' 
"bro^chure taking and looking behavior"'* would be expected to occur in the 
Sphere area, if at all, and one is led to conclude that this section of the 
exhibit is not holding the average visitor as long as it should. Perhaps - 
3 minutes would be a more realistic figure to use as an ".expected" holding . . 
time for the Sphere, in which case its holding power ratio would be .4G/1 . 
rather than .32/1. - > \ 



The Message area 'is very' similar to the Marsh in its hO/lding powjer; 
although it has a much smaller average time figure (40 seconds), it alsp ■ 
has much less for the visitor to "do." Its holding powe/ ratio is .24/1. 
Again* expectations play a role in determining true holcling power. |It was 
not . expected that people would spend more than "30 s/conds or so" in the 
Message area. On tKi s basis , it was doing its jo^ Neverthel ess , pere 
are things to see, labels to jread and a message^^o be conveyed. Th^ese 
things cannot happen in 30 seconds, which is just about the time it takes.^ 
to walk through the area at/a slowcpace. -y - 



/ 

/ 

y 



To provide a more diagnostic lookVt total exhibit time in rejlatiqn 
to demographic variables. Table 10 wa/prepared. From this table'y one can 



/Table 10 

Tdtal Exhibit Time by Visitor Type and Exhibit Crowding 







Average Time j 
(Mins. & Sees.) Ni 




Male '■/ ' 
Female 


27:38 40 
25:24 34 




. Ages 16 - 20 
Ages 21 - 30 
Ages 31 - 50 
Aqes 50+ 


12:05 5 
27:38 28 
25:00 25 
31:51 16 




■ ' Single . . . 

Group / ' ■ 


15:16 11 
"28:35 -63 ' 


.' ■ »■••■ ' 


X-rVery. Crowded ' ' " 
; •■ "rFairl,^ Crowded^ 
^Not. Very "Crowded 


29:06 13 
27:48 ^ 23 
- 24:59 38 



xompafe.sexi age. group, and! exhibit crowding conditions as they impact on 
time spent in the exhibit',.- Several /of these comparisons are of general > 
interest/ Male 'and female tim^e^^^ but since most visitors 

were in grbuVsr(65 vs. llV'and mo.stv^^i?:^^^ and female, 

there would .be,i-? tendenci for thi 5 '^^^^^^^^ b6 close. There are too 

few ''singles'^'tll) tc>;enable ofie ttfTop'k^ meaningfully at the ma le!^ female/ 
single interaction. ■ --^ " \ ' 



The data suggest that age may have a relationship to time. The "16 , 
to 20'V age group averaged a very low 12 minutes, but the small/number of visi 
tors in this group make it difficult to generalize. Similarly, the highest 
age bracket (50+) had the highest average time {31 minutes, 51 secondi) but 
had relatively few ''members" (16). Also, the. youngest and oldest visitors ' 
accounted for a disproportionate share of the early exit group. . 

Those visitors who were, with a group had much higher total times than 
those alone (28:35 ys. 15:16). However, the "alone" group is small; it 
would be interesting to see if this relationship held up in further analyses 
of this type. ^ 

•Finally, fable 10 shows that isxhibit crowding has an effect on total, 
time, i.e., the more crowded, the longer the time spent, in the exhibit. • 
.While this could be expected in the sense that it^takes longer to *'see 
things,".when the area fs crowded, it might have produced the opposite- 
effect, i.e., visitors leavT^pg or rushing through because of the crowded 
conditions. AddUiona^rdafa ali^ng; these' 1 ines would help to further clarify 
what is probably a hig^fi^ly complex interaction between exhibit and demographic 
variables. , ■ • V \^ ■ ' ' ■ . ' " ' 

To complete the discussion of the observation results, a v^ry detailed 
analysis of what the visitors, did at each location within an area is shown 
in Table 11. Each area of the exhibit was broken down into an identifiable 
location or eleinent, representing something to look at or to read. The last 
four pages of Appendix A contain copies of the data recording forms for the 
observation study, where visitor, responses to each of these exhibit elements 
were recorded. The'code numbers on these forms are the same as those shown ^ 
Vn Table 11 under the area title. Thus, there are "locations" with codes 
from 1 to 15 and la to 16a for the Sphere area. It is recon^mended that 
these observation forms be detached from the report and kept visible while 
reading this section. ' 



The percentage (and number) stopping at each location is shown in column 
2 of Table 11, and represents the a^ttracting power of each element. The / 
next, column shows the kinds of tKings the observed visitors did at each 
location. The code used is: L-look, R=read, T=talk, P=point, G=glance 
(excludes all others), F=feel and Q=question (this response appl ted to the 
reading rail only). Next is shown the -average time at the location, g|ven 
in seconds (holding power), for those who spent enough time to record a 
reading. Finally, the average stop number of that location is shown 
computed by averaging all of the individual numbers that indicated the 
ordinal position of that, location in the visitors' path through. the 
area (1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc.). This latter figure makes it possible to 
establish the typicaT visitor path through the exhibit- 

The Sphere area presents a unique configuration, since it is possible . 
to enter from two locations, each of which would predispose the visitor to 
see certain display elements within, the Sphere area. . 

first, it is possible to see from Table 11 that most people entered the 
right entrance which is the side nearest the main entrance of the museum. i 
The difference is quite large:- 27% of the total observation group entered • 
tHe left side (south) and 7^% the right side (north )V g^^^^^ 
usually available at both entrance areas..: It is interesting to note that 
thdse who enteped.the left s^de. took more brochures than those who entered 
the right side (50%' vs. 37^^)^ There is no obvious reason for this difference 
Possibly, the guard who usually stood at the left entrance area represented 
an unconscious symbol of auth(irity, and people, perhaps, were more likely 
to behave in an organized, "official," rule-following way. 

' The pattern of visitor responses in the Sphere area is confounded by 
the dual entrances. Those who entered "right" tended to stay right (77%), 
but those who entered left split evenly, half goiag right.-and half staying 
left. ^ Pppuiar locations (high attracting power) on the left and right side; 
were (left) 7, 8, 11, 12, and 13, and (right 7a, 8a, lOa^ 11a, 12av and 15a. 
These areas were the objects in glass panels (e.g., jay,, prairie dog, etc.,),. 
and, the interior fish scene. \. . 
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The locations to the left of each face of the Sphere (9, 13, 14a, Ipa 
and 6a) were used to record general "looking" behavior at the various large 
color photographs that surrounded the glass panels and the windows to the / 
interior. The end panels contained the Paton quote (6, 10, 14^ 13a, 9a / 
and 6).. These areas recaived relatively little attention by the visitor^-' 

Very few people read the entrance signs (particularly the -one on the 
left side); nor did very many read the orientation material (14 in all). 

Of special interest in this table is the activities engaged in b^ 
observed visitors at each area. (Multiple responses' are possible.) The 
Sphere, as intended, was i3r1marily. a looking/glancing area, with 238 "looks" 
and 24.5 "glances," but crrlv 73 "re^ad^^ 57 "talked," 54 "pointed" and one 
"fsilt" (the owl)- 

The average time per location is a measure of holding power. It "::3 not 
ne{~5sarily related to attracting power (number of people stopping) . Tinus,. 
locHxion 4 in the Sphere had the lowest attracting power (5%) but the 4th 
highest holding power (7-6 seconds) . In effect, not many visitors were 
induced to read the orientation panel on the left entrance, but those who 
were tended to find it interesting to read (although only two of the four 
people 'who stopped were/ noted as reading it). Contrariwise, location 12a 
(the owl) attracted one of the largest percentage of visitors (50%)^ but ' 
they spent an average of only 3.6 seconds at that location, mostly just 
glancing at it. High attracting and holding power areas of the Sphere are 
location 8 (first window to the fish on the left side), 7a (same on right . 
side), 11a (next window on right side) and 15a (window at "top" of ^the 
display with labels of fish names). 

The average stop number (last column of Table 11) clearly shows the two^^ 
primary traffic patterns in the Sphere area, a left pattern and a right 
pattern. 

■■43- 
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\ The Marsh area also had two traffic patterns, and again the predominant 
owe was to the right. This can be seen by the average stop number and the : 
percentage stopping. The average attracting power of the north and west 
reading rail areas is 45%; the average attracting power of the east arid 
south areas is 31%. (Locations 2, 6, 10 and 14 are for recording general 
glances and looks at the overall area without giving specific attention 
to the reading raiK) 

Of particular tntereErt for the Marsh area is the number of people \ 
ii;SiiTg :the question and answer technique on the reacling rail ; on the 
memBB, 2]% of those stnapinq at the reading rail appeared to do so. . 
Howsver, the average tim^ spent at these locations suggests a cursory, 
ratxier than intensive; uee,. Highest average holding times were recorded for 
fee eost rail and west rail (23 seconds each) , intermediate times for the north 
raSi'- (19 seconds) and lo^sst for the sulphur cycle (15.7 seconds). These 
figures should be compared to the average time required to read and "ijse" 
each rnading rail, which is T minute, 19 seconds. 

The Toolmaker area showed very high attracting power, a function, no 
doubt, of "its linear flow pattern and lack of mutually exclusive sight Tines 
(e.g., looking at one element does nbt orient the body and head away from 
\another element, as when objects' are directly across from each other on 
opposite walls). The sculpture received the highest attracting power figure 
of any object in the entire exhibit {9&.^%). Only one person, in fact, 
did riot appear to stop at the sculpture.* Holding power for the sculpture 
was the^highest of the area (18.5 seconds), and is higher than that for half 
of the Mar^sh locations, and for aVI^ of the Sphere and Message locations. 
(Since ther^^are no labels of any kind on the sculpture, it is difficult 
to assign an upp^r time limit, arid therefore no ratio is computed for it.) 
It is also the uncontested winner in the "feelie" contest, with 30% of ^those 
visitors stopping to view it, actually touching it. Having achieved top 

ranking in attracting and holding power, it is especially instructive to 

■> 

* All figures in Table 11 are based, of course, on those who survived to 
the area in question. The 21 people out of the 75 starters who never cjot to 
the Toolmaker area are not included in these calculations. 
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consider its poor showing in -bhe third category of exhibit performance- 
teaching power. 



The weakest pa^t of the Toolm\ker area (other than the introduction 
and exit signs) is Ic'ication 5, the irbdern plow, although 78% of the visitors 
did look or glance ax it. Its holdings power was very, low (5 seconds). 
This is coupled with the low holding power of the photowall (5 seconds). 
The quote on the wall near the exit of th^area was seen by only 4.6.3% 
of the visitors, many of them simply glancrng at it. It had almosJ: no 
holding power. Siabethis quote carries theViajor burden for getting the 
message of this area across ^ these findings may help to account for the 
generally poor teaching power of the Toolmaker display. 

The final section of Table 11 deals with the Message area. The 3 
objects were given relatively short looks by about 61% of the visitors. 
Relatively few read the label material. Although there were no questions 
dealing specifically with this area in the test and questionnaire materials, 
it would be surprising, given the low attracting and holding power of the 
display, to find that the message of the Message area was being delivered 
to very many of^ the visitors. As noted earlier, this area was not intended 
to achieve very riiuch, and in that sense it seems to be meeting its expecta- 
tions very well. indeed. 

Location 8 is the acknowledgment and credit sign at the exhibit exit 
area, thirty percent of the visitors still in the exhibit did notice this 
material, 7 of them reading at least part of it and 7 simply glancing at it. 

More spetific information on visitor behavior in the Sphere and Marsh 
areas of the exhibit is desirable due to the nature of their design and 
its impact on crowd flow and utilization. Both of these areas can be tra- 
versed in essentially two basic patterns, clockwise or counterclockwise. 
(Appendix A, pp. 14 and 15 shows these two areas in the general floor plan.) 
The Sphere area is further complicated by having two entrances, giving the 
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visitor four choices to make, i.e.» right or left entrance and clo^f^W^'SQ 
or counterclockwise movement thrciigh the display. 

As noted earlier in this section of the report, rrjst visitor^ the 
observation study entered the Sphere on the right side: (73^), and /^^t Of 
those people stayed on that side r77%), beginning what would be a ^^^nt^r^ 
clockwise movement around the display. However, most isitors in ^^^^'s 9rOUp 
did not complete that pattern, but rather exited from ::he right s^^^ into 
the entrance to the first theater. In order to descr this beh^yr'^V in 
detail, the Sphere has been divided into 10 major stap areas, consf^^'^ing of 
the 5 windows into the interior and the 5 specimen wfnaows^ Four tH^s^ 
major stops are on the right side (two interior windows and two sp^^'^inen 
windows), four on the left side, and two at the "top'* (or west sicj^) t^^ 
Sphere* The following table shows how the 40 visitors who entered '^Ight 
and stayed right (counterclockwise movement) utilized the 10 majo^ ^^ops . 
(Glances are included in all of these computations,) 



Table.i2 ; 

Visitor Behavior in Sphere—En t^r Righ'c, Stay Right 

N=40 



Number of 

Possible 

Stops 


- Stops on 
Right Side 
(Maxiniuni=4) 


Stops on 
Left Side 
(Maximum=4) 


Stops 
on Jop 
(Maximuni=2) 


N 


% 


N 


% 


' N % 


4 




28 . 


1 


3 


xxxxxxx 


3 


13 


33 


0 


0 


xxxxxxx .■ 




12 


30 


8 


20 


9 23 


; \ 


4 


10 


5 


13 


11 28 


0 


0 


0 


26 


,65 


20 50 




Clearly, the right entrance, right-sided visitor tended to stay on ' 
his "own side." ' Only 3% of them looked at all 4 areas on the left side, 
and 65% of them saw nothing on the left side. Also, 50% of these visitors 
did not look at either of the two elements of interest at the top of the 
Sphere. Even on their "own" side, only 28% o^this group attended to all 
four of the elements, although none of them failed to at least glance at 
one of them.* 

The pattern for those entering the left side and staying left is 
shown in the next table. 



Table 13 

Visitor Behavior in the Sphere— Enter Left, Stay Left 

■ N=9 



Number of 

Possible 

Stops 


Stops on 
Righ't Side 
(Maximum=4) 


Stops on 
Left Side 
(Maximum=4) 


Stops 
on Top 
(Maximum=2) 


H 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


■/ 

4 




0 


2 


22 . 


XXXXXXX 


3 


0 


.0 


1 


11 


XXXXXXX 


^ . 2 


1 


11 


4 


44 


6 66 


1 


2 


22 


2 


22 


1 n . 


0 


6 


66 


0 


0 


2 22 



Here the general trend is reversed, with almost the exact same per- 
centage of left siders not seeing the right side as the percentage of 
right siders not seeing the left side. However, the number of left side 
visitors who saw at least one element at the to£ of the Sphere is (as would 
be expected) considerably greater than for the right side group (77% vs. 
515^). _D8spitG this fact, the two groups averaged the same number of stops 
in the Sphere (slightly over four per person). 

*FTve of the data sheets have b.een excluded from this analysis , two being 
uninterpretable and three indicating that the visitor walked through the 
Sphere area quickly without any evidence of having attended to it in any way. 
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The behavior of those who entered right and took a left or clockwise 
pattern is seen in Table 14. 



Table 14 , 
Visitor Behavior in the Sphere— Enter f^ght. Go Left 

N=12 \ 



Number of Stops on Stops on " Stops 

Possible Right Side Leftside. on Top 

Stops (Maximum=4) (Maximum=4) (Max"imum?2) 

N % N ^ N i 
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0'- 
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25 


XXXXXXX 
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0 


0 


3 


25 


XXXXX)(X 




2 


7 


58 


4 


33 


7. 16 




. 1 


5 


42 


T 


8 


8 67 




0 


0 


0 


1 


8 


; 2 16 





This group has similarities to' the left/left group > except that they 
have a higher percentage of "stops'* on the right and slightly less on the 
left. This is Targely because they tended to look at one or two eleinents 

on the rig'ljt near the entrance before moving clockwi.se to the left side. 

\ " . 

' ■' \ ' ' ■ 
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Finally'* we have the other crossover group who entered left and went 
right. They are shown In Table 15> 

' Table 15 
Visitor Behavior in the Sphere— Enter Left, Go Right 

N=9 

Number of Stops on Stops on Stops 
Possible Right Side Leftside on Top 
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% > 


W % 
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■ 44 
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44 


4 


44 


3 33 
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0 


2 


22 


2 22 
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■ 0 


0 


0 
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This group tends to have a pattern similar to the other crossover 
pattern, with a fairly large, number of them seeing at least two elements 
on the left before moving to the right side. However, their "top" 
viewing behavior is consistent with the right/right group. 

In looking at all those who go right vs. left, it is interesting^ 
to note that the left group views 'a; higher average number of elements y 
(5.3) than the right group (4.4). oThis is largely accounted for by the 
higher utilization of the top area of the Sphere by the left group. 

A summary of the oyemll utilization pattern of the Sphere, including 
the three walk-through visitors, is shown in Table 16. 

Table 16 

Overall Utilization Pattern for the Sphere 



Number of - 
Possible Stops 
or Looks 


Number and % 
of Visitors Stoppinq 


10 (Max.) ' 




^A% 


. 9 


0 




8 


7 


9.5% 


7 


5 


6.7% 


6 


7 


9.5% 


5 . 


13 


■ M.5% 


4 


T8 


24.3% 


; 3 


8 


. 10.8% 


, ■ ■ ■■ 2 /■ 


10 


. 13.5% 


■1 




2.7% 


0 (walkthrough) 


3 


4.0% 



While very few visitors look at all 10 major Elements (only 1 out of 
th^observed group), very few fail to at least look at 1 element, and the 
avferage is about 4.5 per person (out of 10). . . 



It is very clear from this analysis of the Sphere^ that the visitors' 
flow pattern was directly influenced by the two entrances and the circu- 
lar nature of the display itself. While, as noted earl ier, it was not 
intended that "everyone look at everything" in this particular area, it 
is instructive to note for future reference the fact that most visitors will 
not circumnavirgate a circular area when they are "placed'' on one side or 
the other by a dual entrance and have an exit available other than the 
entrance. • 

The Marsh presents a slightly different pattern. While it shares • 
with the Sphere the circumferential flow pattern and the separate exit» 
it has but one entrance, plac.ing all visitors in the same "starlring box,"^ 
with two paths to take. 

Of the 48 visitors in the observation study who went through- the Marsh 
area, 39, or 81%, went to the right, only 8 (16%) to the left, and one 
person could not be categorized either way. The right bias found in the 
Sphere is still operative. How many crossed over from one side to the 
other? Since the exit is on the opposite side of the; display from the 
entrance, the Marsh divides evenly into the right side (north and west 
faces of the square) and left side (eaist and south), with the same number 
of elements on the reading rail on each side (three per face; six per side). 
The following table compares the right group with thei left group in terms of 
the number and percent of *'stops" (including glances) out of the total * 
possible for each of the two sides. Unfortunately, the left group is very 
small in nunber and is not likely to indicate the true left to right cross- 
over, preference. . ' ' 

The results for the right group are consistent with the findings with 
respect to the Sphere, that is, approximately half of the visitors who went 
counterclockwise did not continue beyond the exit to the left side of the 
display. Those who did tended to view less of the left side than they did 
the right s'ide. The average number ^of elements seen by the right group on 
the right side is four out of six; on the left side, 1.6 out of six. 
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Table 17 
Behavior in 



the Marsh 



Number of Left Group (N=8) Right, Group (N=39) . 

Pbssible Stops . - (Maxiniuni=6) " {Maxiniuni=6) 

~\ Right Side Left Side Right Side Left Side ' 
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■ % 
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•N 
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■ • . ■ 1 
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0 
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26 


3 
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5 


0., 
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25 


5 


13 


3 


8 


4 


3 


37 


1 


12.5 


6 


15 


2 ^ 


5 


3 


1 


12.5 


: 1 


12.5 


8 


20 


6 


15 


2 


1 


12.5 


1 


12.5 




15 


0 


' 0 


1 - 


2 


25 


0 


0 - 


2 


5 


6^ 


15 ' 


0 


0 




3 


37 


2 


5 


19 


49 



The left gr^oup showed a different pattern. Of the eight persons who - 
went left, three of them looked at none of the items on that side, and none 
of them looked at all six elements. In contrast, four of this group viewed 
four or more elements on the right side. In short, the left group averaged; 
2.3 elements out of si.x on the left side, but 3.1 on the right side. 
Although the number of peoplp is top small to permit generalizations, it^ 
appears that the crossover "law*' can be broken. ^It should be noted that 
the south side of the Marsh display is devoted to a description of the sul- 
phur cycle and does not show the Marsh itself. It could be hypothesized 
that when visitors realized this, they continued around to the other side 
of the display to see more of this dramatic presentation. 

The overall utilization pattern for the Marsh area is shown in Table 
-18. Only three visitors- looked at all elements, and the avera<ie per visitor 
was 5.7. Only one visitor was able to walk through the area without looking 
at . .any of the elements. However, we can infer this individual ' s . intentions 
by ^''looking" at her as visitor #56 in Table 9. She and her group "obviously" 
came to see the second film, where'they spent 15 minutes and 35 seconds. 



Table 18 



Hi/Qv^jjll 1 1 4* "1 1 1 ^ Da+^fovn "few* 

uver d 1 1 u u 1 .1 1 Ad u lUii rdutcrri lur 


the Marsh 




Number of 


Number and % 
Stopping/Looking 




3 


6.3% 


1 1 

1 1 --^^ 


1 


2.1% 




1 


2.1% 


Q - 


4 


8.3% 


Q ' . 
„ O 


4 


8.3% 


7 


9 
C 






n 
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5 • • ' - . ■ . 


4 


'8.3%- 


V 4 


. 2 


4.2% ' . 


,3. 


8 


16.7% 


z ■ y - 


4 


8.3% 


1 ■ 


3^ 


■6:.3%. 


. - 0 (Walkthrough) 




2.1% 



after which they exited from the entrance to the exhibit! Lawful visitor 
behavior will always be an aggregate of many, many individual behaviors. 
Knowinig what any one person orx^^roup will do v/ill forever be a mystery-- 
and for this we should be thankfuK 



Conblusions r^r 

■ ■ ■ \ : „ ■ 

. The Results, section of this report, has presented a wealth of data 
*abput the Man In His Environment exhibi^\ It has looked at a very complex 
set of stimulus materials (the exhibit,with all of its elements of design, 



objects, labels and messages), and an even more complex set of response": . 
potentials (the visitors, with all of tlieir in'^terests, attitudes, knowledge 
motivations, and prejudices) and tried to show h^w one interacted with the 



other in a way that can lead to a better understanding of the effective- 
ness -of * the exhibit, The small data "bits'' are, perhaps, difficult to 
interpret in isolaition, but taken in aggregates, they begin to show inter-* 
relationships. Models help form these aggregates since they provide a concep- 
'tual framework within which the individual pieces form defined patterns. 
Such a model, that the author has found useful in other exhibit studies {and 
which has been essentially validated by other investigators, e.g. i Robert A, 
Lakota, internal Smithsonian study, 1975), is %he 3-factor model of exhibit 
effectiveness (Shettel, 1958). According to this model, an exhibit has * 
three functions to serve in order to be considered effective: (1) an ability 
to attract visitors representative of the target audience, (2) an ability to 
hold those visitors long enough so that (3) it can convey its intended message 
to those visitors,. Th^ese three functions are referred to respectively as 
attracting power^ holding power^ and teaching power, 

■ ' "> ■ .. ■ , ■ ' ' 

The pre- post-data analysis represents a concern for the teaching 
power of MIHEi covering both knowledge and attitudes as they relate to 
the exhibi;tion's goals and objectives. The observational study provides 
data on Xoth attracting power and holding power. Within the limitati-ons of 
the study, these data tell a "story" that represents a coherent overall 
picture of the "true" effectiveness of MIHE, 

Specific recomiTiendations for exhibit modifications based on the data and 
the general conclusions presented below are not made. . Such suggestions for 
changes must be considered in the context of other factors (e.g.', time and 
money) over which the author has no control, and about which he has no 
knowledgie. However, requirements are identified in specific terms so that 
recommendations (if so desired) can be derived from them. (Naturally, the 
author would be more than willing to, consent on such recommendations and 
coulH probably serve a useful purpose in doing so.) A requirement- is defined^ 
'as a statement of a deficiency, discontinuity or failure of an exhibit- charac- 
teristic, objective, element or elements, based on data from the study and, 
to the extent possible, stated in terms of some defined criteria of 
effectiveness . 



Looking first at. the overall attracting power of MIHE, it is clear • 
from the analysis of demographic data that the exhibit is attracting, as 
was intended, a highly educated group of white visitors, most of them from 
high energy-consuming suburbia and from out-of-town areas. However, on 
the assumption that the desired target audience should also' include a 
larger percentage of typical residents of , the Chicago area 16 years of age 
_ and up, one could state a defined discrepancy between goal and achievement 
at least at the time of the study . Numbers of visitors per se are not a 
subject of concern since no objectives were stated against which to judge 
attendance figures. 

Turning to teaching power for a moment, it is clear from the general 
trends of the pre- and post-data that education is positively rel?'.3d to , 
both prior knowledge and attitudes in the subject matter area^ and, to some 
extent, to the ability to learn new knowledge from the exhibit itself. Thus 
.one could say that the exhibit is tending to reach those, who already have 
some of the knqswl edge and attitudes the exhibit is designed to impart, and 
to be a better teaching "device" for the better educated group than for the 
less educated. One could thus say that the exhibit needs to do a better , 
job of conveying its defined messages to those Who have a knowledge deficit 
and who also tend to be less well educated (and who also tend not to be in 
the visitor population). On' the basis of this analysis, the overall impact 
of the "exhibit on the community could be dramatically increased. by the 
achievement of two things: 

1. bring to the exhibit 'a greater number of people who. lack knowledge 
^ of the subject matter, (i.e., inner-city, lower income, ethnically 

mixed), and 

2. more effectively conveying to them (attracting, holding and 
communicating) the intended information and attitudes. 

General holding power within the exhibit itself is generally less' than 
optimal. This is admittedly a judgment, but a 36% attrition rate from the 
exhibit seems unnecessarily high. The requirement generated from this 
finding would relate to ways that would make, it less likely that anyone, 



would leave the exhibit "early" because he or she did not knbv/ that there 
was more to see. the subject of visitor orientation to. museumis and exhibits 
and the use of advanced organizing systems to help people plan their visits 
more rationally is one^that has received considerable attention recently, 
and has been shown to be capable of exerting some, influence on subsequent 

, visitor behavior. Thus/ ar:eas of special concern, such as the first theater, 
where most of the "dropouts" originated, would be excellent candidates for 
special attention in connection with these concepts. Naturally, the. two 
entrance areas vyould also lend them^selves to further analysis in terms of 
visitor ori en t?^t ion. (There is considerable data that suggests that abstrac- 

. tions are less interpretable by^ the average person than more literal rep- 
resentation of reality. These findings may be considered relevant in the 
pontext of the exhibit layout shown at the two entrance areas.) The taped 
orientation message should also be carefully analyzed .in this connection. 

Holding power within specific areas' of the exhibit was seen to be a 
special problem for both the Marsh and the Message areas. The Marshwas a 
problem primarily because. of its. high information loading relative to the 
average time spent in i-t^ Raising the ratio of actual time to required 
t4me for the Marsh would represent a significant increase in the opportunity 
to convey factual information on the environment and to reinforce the points 
made in the first film. This requirement necessarily interacts with the 
teaching power of the Marsh. Finding ways 'to increase time spent 
(holding power) is of importance only if the time is spent productively, 
i.e., if it leads to an' increase in; the achieven^ent of whatever the instruc- 
* tional'and/orattitudinal purposes of the display might be. Since performance 

on the informational item having to' do with energy loss in the food chain. 

*?• ■ < . ■ ^ . . 

was generally poor, but' especially so for the lower educational levels,- one 
mightn»ant to single out this subject matter area for special attention 
in considering ways to increase the overall effectiveness of the Marsh. 

The Message area presents a rather different picture. Its low holding 
power is largely intentional, and is a result of its small information 
loading and the even. smaller amount of time, spent looking at what is there. 
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For the vast majority of visitors, this area is extremely low in all three 
exhibit functions and in that sense represents the least effective of the 
six-^maln areas of MIHE. It is essentially used as a "way of getting out" 
of the exhibit and this is the function it was primarily intended to serve. 
However, it could servo a more significant function, one that would repre- 
sent an impactful and relevant concluding statement, one that visitors 
would attend to and understand. 

Two rather serious problems in the teaching power of MIHE have to do 
w,ith the Toolitiaker area (including the sculpture) and the notion of personal 
commitment to change, (or at least an awareness of alternatives to our 
present social . .and economic institutions). The latter message was largely 
the responsibility of the secQnd film. The requirements in both of these 
cases must relate to the need to make these messages more explicit and under- 
standable to the target audience. Reading level , conceptual clarity, ^repe- 
tition, and active participation, are all techniques used to ensure high 
levels of understanding. and learning,. and represent useful notions to 
consider in the upgrading of these important areas and objectives of the 
exhibit. In fa.ct, since the Message area is shown to have little* purpose, . 
and since the "personal commitment to change" message is not being ef^ec- - 
/tively conveyed to many visitors, one could- possibly see a blending of these 
two requirements into one. / 

At a more generalized level , one, must go back to the fundamental 
question raised early, in the report, "Do those who visit the exhibit experi- 
ence a significant change in their knowledge of , and/or attitudes toward, 
the environment and man's role in that environment, such change being con- 
sistent with the goals and objectives as defined by those responsible for 
the exhibit?". In this connection, the overall teaching power^f the exhjbit, 
as defined by the scores on the pre/post written items, is not very high. 
Considering that the questions were on basic, main ideas rather than on 
-detailed subobjectives (of which^ there were many), the average pretest score 
of 11.5 out of 25 (46% entry know>edge) and posttest score of 12.5 (50% exit 



knowledge) gives the didactic aspects of the exhibit a low teaching power of 
7%.* There are, unfortunately, no standards against which to relate such a 
finding, although the author's experience would suggest that such a result 
is at least typical of, if not actually better than, that found for many 
didactic exhibits. 

But it is not the average performance of exhibits in general that is of 
concern here; it is the potential of MINE to achieve much more of its criti- 
cal mission than it does that should be the motivation behind the willing- 
ness to evaluate and the desire to make changes based on that evaluation. 

Finally, it must be noted that the vast majority (80%) of the 157 
visitors to MIHE. who were interviewed left the exhibit feeling that their 
Hime had been well spent. The two films in general, and the second one- in 
particular,' were shown to be extremely effective in holding the attention 
of viewers. The Marsh was an outstanding attraction to many viewers, 
especially those at the higher educational levels. Furthermore, the essen- 
tial message of MIHE is understood, albeit for the most part in a rather 
simplistic way, by 80% of the visitors in the sample. . These are impressive 
findings, ones that show a high degree of skill in' conceptual izing and 
designing an exhibit that has a complex and unpleasant (even frightening)' 
message to deliver. That this, message could be delivered more effectively 
to more people is the basic conclusion of this study. Specific requirements 
were identified by means of which such positive changes could be nBde. That 
such changes will be made is an issue that must be addressed by others within 
the context of their own needs, priorities and resources. 



Vhe exhibit had the potential to raise the. pretest score 54%— from 46% to 
100%. It actually raised it 4%, or 7% of its potential gain. 

0^ . 
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Posttest Interview Items 



(Ask permission to write their consents down and tell them there are no 
right or wrong answers~'*what we want is your own opinion and reactions,") 



1. What was your overall reaction to the exhibit you just saw? 

2. Tell me what you think the basic message of the exhibit was? 

3. Is there anything you personally feel you will do as a result of seeing 
the exhibit? (Probe to get specifics to the extent possible.) 

4. What was the main point' of the. first film you saw--the one about nature? 

5. What was the main point of the second film you saw? 

6» Did you see this sculpture? 

What was its Message? " 

?• Did you see the two plows? 

What do you think the idea was in showing these two plows? ^ 

8. Did you see this statement- in the exhibit anywhere? (Hand person Paton 
quote: "Keep it, guard it, care for it, for it keeps men, guards men, 
cares for men. Destroy it and -man is destroyed,") 

What does the statement mean to you? 

9* Was there one special thing or part of the exhibit that you found par- 
ticularly interesting? (Probe, for reasons if answered affirmatively.) 

10. Was there anything that you didn't like or understand? (Probe) What 
did you like least? (Probe) 



END OF INTERVIEW 
GO TO WRITTEN TEST 
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Answers to Interview Items 

Use as much room as needed but try to write only the essential points. \he 
initial response made to a question is the most important and should be 
recorded verbatim or nearly so. Write legibly— someone else is going to 
read what you write. 



2. 



4. 



6. □ Yes 

□ NO 



(So 
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7. 



□ Yes 



□ No 

8. □ Yes 

□ No 



9. _ 

10. 

General Comments 



Interviewer's initials: 



SCORING KEY"OPEN^ENDED QDESTIONS 



1. 5 = very positive,, supportive, impressed 
4 = positive 

3. = neutral 

2 = negative 

1 = very negative 

2. . 5 = got basic message. very well: noted a number of points 

4 = got basic message essence 

3 - was unable to say or content only 

2 = seemed to miss the point 

1 = got the wrong basic message ^ " . 

3* 3 = noted 2 or more things 

2 = noted 1 thing 

1 = noted nothing or vague 

3a. = already doing something 

& 5. 5 = got basic message very well and/or noted more than 1 point 
qot essence or noted 1 point . 
unable to say or vague • 
missed point somewhat ■ ^ 

missed point badly 
missed film 



3^ = 

2 = 

1 = 

0 = 

Yes: 



3 = got basic message 
2 = did not know or vague 
1 = got wrong message 



No: 0 



8. 



Yes: 

No: 
Yes: 



3 = got basic message 

2 - did not know or vague 

1 =' got wrong message 



0 

3 
2 
1 



got 'basic: message 
did not'know or vague 
got wrong message 



No: 0 



a . Everything 

b. Sphere of Life 

c. 1 St film 

d. marsh 

e. tool maker 

f. 2nd film ' 

g. message 

h. the Paton quote 

j. nothing in particular 
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10. a. No ansv/er/like everything 

b. Sphere of Life 

c. 4s t film 

d. marsh ' 

e. tool maker 

f. 2nd film 

g. message 

h. Miscellaneous 



General Comments: 



□ Pre 

□ Post 
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Questionnaire 

How do you feel about the natural world. we live in? The lorinlbelow will 
allow you to express your feelings about this subject. Here'^. an example 
of how to do it. If you would think of NATURE as "exciting" you would put 
a mark here^ ^ 

• ■ X- .. ■ ' ^ i ■ 

Exciting X X ' Dull. 

; ^. ^ — —1,3,^^-^ . — 

If neither "Exciting" nor ^'dulT," or both, here 

If "dull," hprp ^ 



"Somewhat exciting" or "somewhat dull" would be indicated by marking either 
of the other spaces, ^ ' . 

. ■ ^ ■ • ■• 

Now, do this for the ideas about nature shown below. Put down only one 
mark for each idea, . . ' 



Living 
Complex 
Not. valuable 
Beautiful 
Orderly / 
Unimportant 
Limited ) 



I .think of NATURE as: 



Dead 
Simple, 
Valuable 
Ugly 

Disorderly 
Important. 
Unl i mi ted 
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The statements given below reflect a variety of positions on important 
issues, ;and we would^ke to get your own personal feelings and reactions^" 
to them. There are no right or. wrong answers--this is not a "te«st." ^ 
Simpjy select the statement that best reflects your own feelings and opinions 
by putting an X in one box. Don't go back to change any of your Xs. Your 
first reactions are the ones* we want! If you don't unde^-stand the state- 
ment or any of the words used in the statement, ask\for help, , 



1.. We can continue, for many years to come, to use the\ earth's natural 
resources the way we have without running into a serious problem. 

. Strongly \ Strongly 

Q Agree Q Agree Q Disagree \ LD Disagree 

2. Questions aid issues relating to ecology and the environment are top 
complicated for the average person to understand. 



Strongly 

Q Agree Q Agree \ Qj)isagree 



Strongly 
L] Disagree 



3. Economic growth and the production of material goods and wealth are the ^• 
best indication of our country's "health/' and' they Will continue to be 
so in the forseeable future. / 

Strongly / _ Strongly 

Q Agree! □ Agree Q Disagree [^ Disagree. 

4. Human population growth is not really a serious ptrpblem. There will be 
plenty of food and other resources to meet the needs of future genera- • 
tions, however large they may be. / 

Strongly' . ' Strongly 

□ Agree Q] Agree □ Disagree Q Disagree 



5. Man has learned to control and manipulate nature; nature .does not have 
a similarly strong influence on what man can /do. ' ' 

Strongly ; » J Strongly 

Q Agree □ Agree . □ Disagree Q Disagree 

6. It is vefy likely that we will have to change our way of llfein the 
U. S. in' my lifetime. 

Strongly-' . Strongly 

Q Agree D Agree Q Disagree^' □ Disagree 

7. The amount of food and minerals available to support life on earth is 
actually unlimited since nature has developed complex systems for pro- 
ducing new sources of these things. 

i □'Agree 7 0 Qjisagree 
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8. Energy from the sun is never lost since it is converted to food and then 
^ passes from one organism to another through a cycle of eating and being 

eaten. 

□ Agree □ Disagree *. 

9. A given habitat . in nature (like a forest) can support almost unlimited 
numbers of living things because of the constant cycling of food and 
minerals. ^ . 

D Agree Q Disagree 

10. Man, through his superior intellect, has learned, to improve on nature 
its*elf--he can grow bigger tomatoes, produce more food per acre, con- 

^trol pests, keep food from spoilivig, etc., etc. This ability to marii- 
pulate the natural world to help rnan!:ind is improving day by day and is 
one'bf man's. supreme accomplishments. 

Strongly Strongly 
□Agree □ Agree □ Disagree Disagree 

11. The essential ingredients for life to exist on earth are: 

n water and :gre.en**plants 

□ dead matter and live matter 

plants and animals ^ ; 

LJ energy from the sun, mineral, nutrients, and water 

12. The term "food chain" refers. to: 

□ the way an animal Cc^in make tise of a variety of different kinds of > 
' ^ food . ^ . . 

Q the way nutrients are passed along from one living thing to another 
through a cycle of eating and being eaten 

□ the way plants can transform the sun's energy into food for animals 

□ the way dead matter is, broken down by bacteria into food for larger 
animals. 

.13. As man's technological skills have increased over the centuries, man's 
energy requirements have actually decreased. 

Strongly ' ; ^ Strongly 

CH Agree Q Agree Q Disagree Q Disagree . 

14.' A huge and healthy wheat field in Kansas is a good example of nature at^ 
its best. 

/ -.. . , - ! ■ ■ ■ . . 

/ Strongly , Strongly 

' □ Agree / □ Agree □ Disagree. □ Disagree 

■ • ; ■ / ■ 71 ■ ■ ; \ ^ • ■■■„ 
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A referendum is coming up in your community that , asks 
transfer of funds from a new highway project to an imj 
system. Both the highway and the public transit li 
.area. You have a car and drive to work on an oljd 
How would you vote? 

Q Transfer the funds to transit. S 
Q Don't transfer the funds and build theM^^^ 




u to vote on a 
»oved transit 
would serve your 
inadequate road. 



16. The mayor of your small but prosperous comimlnity wants to launch a public 
relations program designed to attract mor^^heavy industry to the area 
so that more jobs are available and the 
^of people are against this effort since 
laws and new J^eavy industry would be a 
for years to come. The local newspaper 
now, to briag in new money and thus sti 
One of the people opposing the mayor's 

asks you to sign a petition. This petition Nould be sent to the cit>^ 
government asking them to delay the mayor's program until a study is 
done on the effects of heavy industry on the environment. Would you 
sign this petition? 



cpmrnunity can grow.* A group 

he city has no pollution control 
ource of air and waterpoXl^i'Mw^ 
§ays ."^ons^ens5;:x^rwe^^ grow 
uT^j:e^.^$ff^^ community. " 
ction comes to^your ^hotise. and 



□ Yes 



□ No 
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□ PJ^e C 

□ Post 



Demographic Items 



(Given at end of pretest and posttest,) , 

One mbre thing. We would like to get a few facts about you. so that we can 
relate your answers to those of other people we will be interviewing. 



1 . Education (highest level ) 



Q Elementary 

□ High School (some) 

□High School (completed) 



Major area of study: 



Q College (some) 
□College, B.A. 

□ College, M.A. 

□ College, Ph.D. & above 



2- Special training or course work in natural history, environmental/ 
ecological concerris, (e.g/, pollution, population), biology? 



□ No □ Yes 



What: 
When: 
Where: 



3. Present occupation: 



4. Whisre do you 1 ive: 



□ Chicago ' 

(~| Chi cago suGurbs 

□ Other: . 
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5. Are you here: 



Alone 
□ With family, 



□ With friends (# 

6. Why did you come to this exhibit: (Read Answers) 

Have you been to this exhibit before? □ Yes 

[]] You just happened to see it in passing. 

Q You saw it announced as you came in the museum. 

Q You read about it somewhere: 

Q You saw it on television. 

□ A friend told you about it. ' . 



Age:' 



□ No 



□ Male 

CD Female ^ ; 

9. Ethnicity: Q White □ Black Q Spanish-Speaking 
□ Other: ' ^ -^-'^ ■ 

10. (Posttest only) How long in exhibit? / ■ . ' 



Day of week 

Time of day 

(Posttest only) Visitor Density: 



Q very crowded 
Q feirly crowded 
p] not very crowded 



Interviewer's initials: 



ATTACH TO PRE OR POST 
' QUESTIONNAIRE FORM 



...:/■■. 
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Observation Study Form 
. . Demographic Data 

The following information must be recorded for each person observed, 
whether static observation or moving observation: 

1. . . □ Male □ Female- 

2. Age estimate: , . ' 

□ 16-20 □ 21-30 □ 31-50 □ 50+ 

3. Ethnicity: 

□ White ' □ Black □ Spanish-speaking Q . Oriental 

4. D Single visitor 

□ With family (# ) 

□ With friends (# . ) 

5. Condition of exhibit area: 
Q Very crowded . D Fairly crowded J3 Not very crowded 

6. Ji me of day: 
, □ AM □ PM (till 5:0g) □ | Evening (after 5:00) 

?• Day of week: • • ■ / ■ - ^: : 

.8. ' Did person know he was being observed? 

n Yes ' • 

. □ NO ^.y.;. ' ' . ■ 

Q Maybe • ^ 



ATTACH TO OBSERVATION FORM 
Observer's initials: . ■ . 



Refusal Form 



(Tally next to each category) 



Male: _^ 

Fema 1 e : ^ ■ ^ 

Young: ' ;• 

( 16 - 20) ~ 

Young adult: 

(21 - 30) ^ ^ 

Adult : ■ _ ■ y . y 

(31 -""^Oj~ ~~ ___„ 

Older Adult: 

(51 & up) 

With group:__ ^ . 

Al one: 

Day of week: Monday_ Tuesday 



Wednesday 
Friday 



Thursday^ 
Saturday^ 



Sunday^ 



Time of dSiy: 



a.m; 



P.M. .(until 5:00). 



Evening 



If reason given, write down: 



v.. 



I nterv/i ewer's initia-s: 
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Obtaining the Sample and Testing Procediires 

T. When crowded: A spot on the floor is used to select interviewees. 
When person steps on spot, approach for an .interview. Exception: 
Children who appear to be under the age of 16. If in doubt, ask age. 

When not crowded: Select the nth person who approaches or leaves the 
exhibit. (Every third, fourth, etc. You will be told what number to 
use. ) ^ . 

2. Your museuin badge should be visible. 

3. Say something like: Hello. Tm a member of the staff here at the 
museum; we want to learn more about the people who come to see us. 

I have a few questions I would like to ask you«— it will take about 15 
minutes, and for those who agree to participate, we have a small gift 
showing our appreciation. 

(If refused, fill out Refusal Form. If accepted, go on.) 
Fine. Come with me where we can sit down. 

If interviewee is part of a group, ask the others to please wait "outside 
the testing area. 

4. POST ONLY: Ask permission to write down answers to oral questions. 
If refused, explain why it is necessary, let them choose gift and 
terminate interview. 

5. PRE & POST: Hand person Questionnaire and a pencil 

Say: Please complete this form for lis. If you don't understand the , 
instructions, or some of the words used in it, don't hesitate~~ 
to askme for help.. 

6. Monitor progress. If taking too long, ask if person needs help. 

7., When finished, complete Demographic Data Form and attach Questionnaire. 
■■ 8. Let person select gift and thank herm for herm cooperation.- 
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CODE: L = looking at pictures/objects 
R = reading label copy 
T talking 

Q = reading questions (Reading Rail) 
P ^ pointing 
G = glancing 
(e) = exit exhibit 
/ f- Peel 



sphere 
of life 



OBSERVATION 
N0.0M6 










UiV- 



o:o:£ 



5 
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theater no, 1 



THEATER 

TOTAL 

TIME: 

^'.;<tlk thru Q 



EXHIBIT 

TOTAL 

TIME: 



Do Dala Form 



CODE: L = looking at pictures/objects 
R « reading label copy 
T = talking 

Q - reading questions (Beading Rail) 
p = pointing 
G = glancing 
(i).= enit exhibit 



marsh 



OBSERVATION 

FORM 

NO. TWO 



[~1 Static [H Moving 











// 



















pur 






MARSH 
TOTAL 
TIME: 




EXHIBIT i, 
TOTAL ; 
TIME: 


Walk thru H] 




Do Data Form 
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toolmaker 




PLOW 



CODE: L = looking at pictures/objects 
R - reading label copy 
T - talking 

Q = reading questions (Readiiig Rail) 
P - pointing 
G - glancing 
(e)= exit exhibit 



fN 









TOOLMAKER 


1 


TOTAL 




TIME: 




Walk thru Q 





EXHIBIT 

TOTAL 

TIME: 



Do Data Form 




OBSERVATION \ 
FORM i 
NO. THREE I 



Q Static Q Moving 




/ 







T/ME 

our 





theater no. 2 



FRir 
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THEATER 

TOTAL 

TIME: 

Walk thru 



□ 




message 



OBSERVATION 

HORM 

NO. FOUR 



CODE: L =-* looking at pictures/objects 
R = reading label copy , 
T - talking 

Q " reading questions (Reading Rail) 
P = pointing 
G = glagcing 
(e) = e^it exhibit 



nil Static Q] Moving 




MESSAGE 
TOTAL 
TIME: 

Walk thru 



□ 
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EXHIBIT 
TOTAL 
TIME: 



Do Data Form 



' APPEND rx B 
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Selected Responses to Oral Interview Items 
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APPENDIX B 



Selected Responses to Qpa1 Interview Items 



1 . What was your'ov.eran reaction to the exhibit you just saw? 



Irmense; brings some really vital stiiff together; incredible. Wish 39-M-Y* 

more focus on Illinois ecosystems rather 'than Georgia marsh — 

perhaps a Lake Michigan marsh; divorcing individual from problems 

by having situation far away; relate it more to immediate environ- ^' 

ment; problem may be^ needs more research to relate it. 



Excellent^ well 'done — technically shows money well spent. Movies 33-M-Y 
have good narration and photography , ' * 

Impressed; liked presentation. Not overly biased in any direction. 33-M-N 
(The variety of responses to same stimulus is fascinating.) 

BA ' ' - 

Really good. Didn't bother me that it was making an ethical . 26-F-Y 

statement even though the museum usually doesn't. 

Very good — contrast to Museum, of Science and Industry ^loith .its 22-.F-Y 
emphasis on' ''produce j produce," ^ i " 

t ■ ' [ « 

Public needs to see this- nubject presented.. The way it was dis-^ j 30-F-N 
played was strange — more Film ayid less exhibit than she expected. 

'It was a waste' of space^4pery bad use of space economically, 35--F-Y 
(HSs designed-exhibits .,0 j . 

Not very informative^ hot much content; content doesn't match .33~M-Y 
package. /* J , ' 
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irst two digits indicate the age of respondent. 
Middle letters (M dr F) indicate the sex of . respondent. 
End letter "Y" means that individual had some ''exposure to. environmental 
training or education; -1 
End' letter "N" - Indicates no such exposure. 



Some College 

Worthwhile to see — more visual display to reinforce what's shoum -Sl-M-N 
in movie (except marsh after fivst film); not much after second 
film; not as much reinforcement. Second film more important. 

Films exquisitely photographed* ^ 26-F-Y 

Liked the different approach^-^rmlti'-mpMa was refreshing change 19-M-N 
from other traditional exhibits. 



Completed High School 



Ho reaction— didn' t care for it — only saw part of the movie. 
(A rare "one.") 



34-M-N 



Ten me what you think the basic message of the exhibit was ? 

■ ■ Ph.D. ' " 



Dispavity between our covuitry and others in world. ' (The only 
low score so far ahd Yrom a Ph.D.! A librarian.) 

A tittle too preachy — especially films j as former teaaher\ ■ 
never would have dona it that way; message excellent. '''\ 

Resources, establish population li.fnits and we "Have to make \ 
choicei,!, i ' ' ■ 



The message was anti- technological; against population growth. 
Progress of civilization^ mankind. 



56--F-N 
73-F-Y 
39>M-Y 



24tM-N 
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Some College 

We can wipe ourselves out realty easily. 

Take care of earth, (Example of a very weak "4.'') "26-F-Y 

Man is part of the world and can^t go beyond the means given 
by the xoorld^ Ti.e.j must recognize limitations). (Example of 
a ''5.") ; - * ' 

Better -start changing the earth or you won't have anyone left. 29-F-N 

Turn people on to the environment and problems we have with itj 20-M-N 
and the alternatives. (A good 5--reenticned alternatives ! ) 

r ompleted High School 
' It. was there to entertain; -to tell about life and nature. i 23-F-N 

Some High School 

To tell people we must act to preserve oi4r world. (Not very 16-F-Y 
elegant--but a 16-year old's way of saying what the basic 
message is. ) 

We need -0^^ population growth. " 16-M-N 

3 . Is there anythi nq you personally feel you will do as a 
res^ult of seeing the exhibit? (Probe to get specifics 
to the extent possible. ) 

./ Ph.D. ' , - . • ■ 



One thing: use films for teachi7ig. (He's involved in thi-;^ , .v' . N39-f(l-Y 

m;\ ^/ ^ . ■ ^ • ; '■■{■/ ' 

u i fficult^dr . one individual . to resolve to change anything. 33-M-Y 

Left with a feeling, of hopelessness. . Only way to improvement ^ 

would' be- collectively organizing thri'ugh ' citizen action. . * 

Can't think of anything off-Hand. ;(A very iCqmmon *'l" response.) 37-F-Y 



Not go i?^OKgh it (exhibit) ayain. (Wise guy.) 

No — already caoare of the problem — getting tired of heca'ing 
same measage, 

\ 

Some College \ ' 

\ ' ' ' ' 
No. Not much that I can do, Will, recormend exhibit. 

Completed High School 

\ ■ 

Probably .forget about it. Get caught icp in regular life (getting 
jbhy etc\y).- Everyday life not conducive '^io this kind of thing ^ 
need to work for self today,, ■ \ 

Conservation rainded; will take all steps presented but donjb 
believe two individuals can save wqrld. / 

No J I wouldn't do^ anything, 

Yes—mental note: used to recycle aluminim cans and glasSj 
stopped^, now will start again. 

What was the main point of t he first film yo.ii saw--the 
- one about nature ? 

■ /■ ■ ■ ^ i" .■ ■ ■ Ph.D. . ■ ' ^ ■ ■ l\ 

- ' • 

^Qod chainr-decreasing amount of energy availably to each level 
in food chain. i ' > / - 

What was the mgt^n point of ,;t1^second fiim'youlsaw ? 

/' ' ■ ' ■ ' 

•■ •• > f . . ' Ph.D. " ' . 

To educate us on. the history of man's involvement^ in native, 
(One of few who missed pointO- 

'^Relates to item ,4: ..problem of decreasing bio- energy if you \ 
introduce technological energ^ (DDT) etcy thus increasing 
concentration^ in nature. >' ^ , 



MA ' 

'^Americans are gluttons of the world . . • and' we don' t. share.'' 37-M-N 
(This is the second one of these. A hard one to score. But it , 
is off the mark. ) 



^ BA 

Racist and biased opinion of population growth. In first case: 
Caucasian family witl\ five generations^ then showed third world 
cultures (Africa) to be controlled. Classroom scene was unreal- 
\.i/jtic; only fii)e students; must have been private schdol—had 
\cme token middle-class Black student. 

Some Colleg e 

". ■ ■ ^. . ■ * ' • \ 

Did not see second film; was distrac^^ed by children making noise. 

There are oth^r means of preventing dd^nqge x'ather than pollia on. 
(Example of a 3. ) 

Si^Dvjd y ou see thi s scul ptu re? What was its message ? 



Black 



38-.F-Y 



Ph.D. 



Man is a predator but one step beyond animals (tool) . 26-F-Y 

(A Ph.D. got it.) , I i 

Man is an animal; man has no greater stature in scheme, /than 32-M-N 
any other animal, (A Ph.D. didn't get it,) 



Passed by because didn^t indicate' -any thing neu 



to use in.: teaching. 39-M-Y 



Thing most people know is that man^j^sfimd^^ d predator ^ but^ 

it is something manf~smdSnts d^lready -{believe; doesn'i 



in teaching J that _ ^ , , 

force them to change their thinking. In a way^ make/; second film 
unnecesstiry . Sculpture ^ wouldn't verify film if man was a predator in / .. . 
same , sense. '■ ^- ' ■ i ■ 

flakes you wonder if^man is any different from animals.,^ Also^ - . ,37'«M-N 
shows how' gluttonous man is. (Why isn^t the Tidn "gluttonous?" \ f 
The display can re'- w^ce such simplistic thinking.) 

Real-nice; ambiguous; we[re not that far away from the' rest of . 25-M-N 

the animal^ They have teeth^ we have roc'^^s; ' both coming fvom 
same place. Spreads out from teeth, rock, ^^tc. (A nice ^ 
statement that captures the essence and gets a 3. Yet,; he 
still missed the plow message.) . \^ ' / - \ 
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BA 

Man used toots to accomplish a task similar to animals. Man 
is different from rest of animal kingdom in that he uses his 
brain poDer more than physical power. ^ 

Two people doing the same thing, (People?) 



... Some College : 

Turned her. off (as a vegetarian) as the way man treats animals: 23-F-N 
way lion is acting is natural; man is "- ■^ ■/ a tool (to kill) 
isn^t as natural, (Ah interesting t^\.^ " «loted tool, but in 
a negative way, ) - 

Demonstrates beast in man. , ZS'-F-Y 

Man's instinct (sitrvival) . Man has progressed beyond animals, 26-M-Y 

Evolution; e^xrly predator Scr vs. _ humans with tools, 19-M-Y 
(A difficult one--but probably a 3.) 

Man on same level as animal — have we progressed? (So many ways - 20-M-Y i 
of stating wrong message.} • - i 

We're similar to animals; both meat eaters; kill for food; we're 24-F-N 
nop as superior to them as We all think. 

1 ■ • * : ■ . ■ ■ - ■ ' 

; Completed High School 

Struggle for sux'vival-^'-cduldn'i figure- it out, 42-M-N 

1 ' ' -■ ■ ■ - . ' ' _ ■ :^ , . ■ . ■ .. 
That man _ uses, tools^ while animals u^ewhat nature gave them; . 55-M-N. 
man\has ^iktelligence to make \and use tools, (Dpesj it make 

him\a higher being?) (His question. Not bad for a 55-year-old _ 
high school graduate,) ■ / 



Some Kigh School- ' 

'"Tools; rhan^ the toolrnakerj^ Man's .ivpericrity' to animals. 
(He got it!) 



57-M-N : 



58 



EKLC 



7. - Did you see the two pl pws? What do you think the idea 
was in showing these two plows ? 



Time marches on-^-shows evolution of science Orelated to the sculpture 
•'Which shows evolution of humanity). (Interesting'. that he saw an 
analogy, and that it was misleading.) 

As civilization develops^ we fiyid technological energy used more and 39-M-.Y 
more^ technological interdependence; ''what it doesn't show^ fallacy^ 
room with marsh to plow production— -link isn't clear enough. Whole- 
social dimension not shockingly presented enough^ not showing social, 
relationship to nature. 

Increase of technology. (Another Ph.D. missed it.) 26-F-Y 
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. BA 

l]0Wy we're /industrialized; we can do more^ but also are more 24-F-Y 
dependent on more raw materials and other parts that keep a plow 
working. There is increased production^ but photos show how much 
more resources needed to build a plow. (A winner!) 

Didn't see how they connected^ one to the other ^ or to rest of entire 22-M-Y 
exhibit. Possibly meant to show historical development. ■ 

To show how man 'has\used his knowledge to make things more efficient^ 27-M-N 
second plow being ,mor^e efficient. (Typical of those who missed.) 

Saw old one and focused :on that. Did not see modern plow— had 47-M-N 
expected a more inpi?tihA\section on tool development. (Many 
missed modern plow. )| \^ j 

Some College 

Shows modernization cj tool-maliing^ ^from very simple to complex. SS-M-Y 



*' Humans needed to drzve o-ld plows X[ Much energy needed for new one. 26-M-Y 

Don't know ^ didn't seem to fit in. \ . . ' 18-M-Y 

How little it took to make first plow 'and ha^ complex society is 19-F-Y 
today.. ]'fhat goes into making the- seco-'d^'-^ow. ' \ 

Show how )productiviUj ha-"^ increased by m^yn^^ innovations J " t 21-M-N 

Show how far ws have' -progressed. (Very tynlcal^O ' , 38-F-Y 
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\ 



No--only saw one on the wall. (A common statement.) 20~M~N 

Contrast in styles; to ask oux^selves a question-- -which is the ,18-M-Y 
better ploD, ' (Another . rare one.) ^ . 

Placed after sculpture^-^to show progx^ess-^-question this after 20-M-Y 
movie. (How misleading can you getl This is beautiful .) 

Completed High School . ' 

l-Je^re growing awful fast — dangerously fast, 17-M-Y 
At first I didn't see that plow-^-though't it was inside down. 23-F-N 

Did you see this statement in the exhibit anywhere? 
(Hand person Paton quote: "Keep it, guard it, care 
for it, for it keeps men, guar ds men , cares for men . 
Destroy it and man is destroyed.") What does the ~ 

statement me an to you? / . 

^ I 

] J 

Different levels: , Is't^ stewardship of the earth; 2nd levels ^ 39-M-Y 

implicit; r.ext leveTC^ mystic^-As ecologistj one could say \earth 

''keeps ..." etc. may be too anthropoceyttric , Still plae^is us 

at center of it; that's the meaning taken to really deal - . -'^Z-i 

it; hinting at in Message room; some cultures have lived in 

balance with nature; not through social systems^^ hut mysiical 

and religious systems; not in near future^ but it will evolve in 

our culture to make idea of statement really ■ work. 



Was there one speci al : t hi ng or p art/of the exh ibit that | 
you found particularly i nte j^stij ig? (Probe for rja^ojis 
if answered affirmatively. ; | 

Ph.D. 

Salt marsh— very intricate, detailed:, fine' craftsmanship . Also,^^ 34-M-N 
liked the films —especially that they were continuous and seg- 
mented so viewers can come arid leave at will. 

Salt marph-^-had- basic infoj, questionSj exhibit in center; looked 39~M-Y 
^ upj downj etQ.; gcod interactive process. 



00 
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BA 

Marsh; very educational. Liked to answer questions on the 
reading rail. 

Salt marsh reinforced many of the statements wade in first film. 25-F-N 
Very informative /educational. But value of it is best only because 
it followed film. Wouldn't have meant as much without first film 
as background, - 

Sculpture. ■ 

Salt marsh — had interesting reading rail which related to the 30-F-N 
very effective model, • 



' Some College 

Life cycle; sphere of life. Liked questions and answers. 



Salt marshy unexpected^ didn^t know sulphur cycle tDas related 21-F-Y 
to salt marsh. (Somebody got something out of the -sulphur cycle!) 

The sculpture; way man ajid lion represent two different things 20-M~N 
and yet they are together. • n 



Completed High School 

l/hole exhibit was spectacular — nothing specifically;' should, be 
kept up permanently . ' ' 

Brochures good. / 



35-F-N 
SS-F-N 



1 0 . Was tTrer e anything that yo u didn'tnike or understand? 
(Probe) What dTd you like~least? 1 (Probe)" 



Ph.D. 



EKLC 



Too simplistic; too idealistic^ short-sighted solutions . 

Sulphur cycle was new to him^ good to see^ never had a real^ - 
couyae im ecology ; feeling most of it out. Understands lot of 
social systems (plow room) but 'thinks that exhibit doesn't lead 
to social basis of that room: Of the films ^ only, one gets you to 
think about social institutions . Of schooling: "seeing kids asking 
questions in film^ much too loeak^ c(L ost voided. So. why not use- 
film time to say how many kids should a woman have rather than 
could have. Relationships wex^e presented. Happy to hear part 
about U. S, using the most resources ^ more than they need- ^omes 
back to sculpture. As image: says people are predators^ <:t-^:fng . 
enough image at end to help people wox/ :)ith nature rather than 
f miction as predators. 9 i 



38-M«Y 



39-M-Y 



Sulphio? cycle, bacteria. Didn^t like message; wasn't drainaPCc AS-M-N 
enough. (Several have noted this as week and/or^not very 
interesting. Most people ignore it,) 

Excessive editorializing in filths and whole thing too message^ 34-M-Y 
oriented. . / - 

Message from cultures could have been expanded. Seemed a let-down SS-M-Y 
after impact of second film. 

Brevity; lac^i of more illustrative material; didn't like dark 
tunnels. / 

Glass case in first' room (Sphere of Life)^^not sieve it tied in to 63-M-Y 
every thingjjin particular to him; seemed disjointed to the rest of. 
the exhibit. (This was often said of the plows, not too often 
about sphere. ) . ^ 

The ^^messages from other^cultures'^ should have been more explicit. 37-M-N 
(A real Hrend'' in this direction.) 



BA 

Didn't g-nve guidelines on specific actions each person can do-- ..26-F-N 
doesn't succeed in leaving public }^th, a concrete sense of 
commitment. ^ _ ' ' 

Actual flint instead of plastic; flint is cold; rather than ' 36-F-Y 

warm like plastic. 

Messajgei from other cultures—it had all been said hefore-^a waste 57-F-N 
'of space- in the exhibit. 

Messages from other cultures lacks information and continuity 22-M-Y 
with rjs.t^ of exhibit, 

/ ' ■ ■ ' 

Salt' mhrsh—too 'artificial. "I'ty 4~yeav old could tell that the 32-F-N 
water Las artifi^cial . . . " (Only negative so far. Some people 
are never satisfied.) 

She Jas qidte willing to participate:, and interested in the idea 28~F-Y 
behind the exhibit. But ■ she was clearly disturbed and annoyed by Black 
second- film. She said thatbyishowing third WorlS countries as 
pooyi and hungry, it implied 'tMt they were the ones whose popula- 
tion would be controlled firsm She noted that as the film 
shojjs the economics -of Africa,^ the poor needed more family members 
to Isurvive .' ' • . , , 

7 b2 ■ ^ 
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bA (continued) 



Films not good quality— seemed blm'VRd^ ^eats uncornfortable, 30-F-N 
"Messages fx^om cu7^ ':'Ur as almost missed itj ^'didn't get the 
message* Plows — ohat wa-z the point of their being thei^e 
at all'/ 

Filrri^ — ai<dio visual crap is waste of time and space 35-F-Y 

Steps in theater need better lighting, (Can trip gettiyig to " 38-F-Y 
your seat. ) 

rhtseum creeds to sell itself more — need more advertising that 44-M-N 
the exhibit is here. Seems to attract those already awax^e of 
environment problems; must wo: jn drawing the unawa2'e public - 
(Good point.) 

Sone College 

Chairs are uncomfortable^ in theaters, 18-F-Y 

Musewn could add some info on practical guideliyies on what each 19-F-Y 
individual can actually do to remedy our sitv^tion. 

SeconA film was spliced poorly^ skipped a section and out into a 21-M-N 
hew J _wir elated scene; made him lose interest. 

Portion of film that advocated ZPG was distasteful to him. 

Sphere of life--conf using--'' too much is goinxj on. at once,'' 20-F-Y 

Everything was very clear- except at entrance^ No directional sign 38-F-Y 
clearly displayed. Didn't know inhere' was more to exhibit beyond I 
sphere of life. 

Understood everything. Didn't like plows; s^.^uck me as odd. 20-M-Y ' 

Didn't like sphere of life-'least interesting part,' 2-1-F-Y 

Missed seeing the plowsso could;have exhibited them mors ■.. „ 19-M-N 
prominently, ^ " j 

Too short- -expecting more machinery. Should have shown more 20-M-Y-- 
technological progress—have beeri to museimi. before and expected 
exhibit to be more typical of Field styles-more things to see/play 

with. (This cjuy was in wrong niuseum?) ' ; " ^ • 
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Completed High SchoAl 

Last p.xkibit a lei-^down. Nol. enough information-^-^aoutd have . 
told al rA-it more cultures, 

Svl ^re of life dicbi't cor ^jroB:'^. Dicb-t^t describe what it 

waK^< trying to ^ay\ . > 

So me High School 

Would like better description of last piece; the three small 
sculptures ^ trinkets from other cultures were disappoi-'iting-- 
no description of why . they were there. 

Sphere of life (too complex); too many planes --con fusing. A6-Vi-H 
General Comments : 

Ph.D. 



Connect last rooms with references to sojme ideas in other parts 39-'M-Y 
of museum would be helpful. Look at weakness of our cuUuves^ ■ 
'Hot only others. 

As member of museum^ r^eceive magazine which is factual; /3-F-Y 
whereas films too preachy for a product of this museum. 

BA ' ■ ' 

Felt the exhibit dealt i,yith a worn-out subject. 35-F-Y 

Very vehement lOoman. V.^r ry about space wasted for area of 35-F-Y 
exhibit. Thought films c he shown on small viewing coli^nn. 
Did not like the fact that other exhibits were moved to basement. 
TJiought survey was stupid/disorganized. Waste of money on , 
carpeting. . - f , 

So me College ^ • 

Said' exhibit affected her but wasn't- yet sure what she nright do. 2^-V-\\ 
.("Sleeper effect") 

The subject has seen, exhibit several times; brought friends to 19-F-N 
see "it today. ' ■ ^ 



/ 

/ • r. 
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